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PART I 


Recitations, Readings, and Monologues 


THReSEEIGHT O*HAND ARTIS® 
(Recitation for a boy) 


The boy enters, wearing a man’s dress suit and carry- 
ing a tall silk hat, which has been previously prepared 
with a slit in the lining, which must be securely pinned 
at first, so that the boy may turn the hat upside down. 
Under the lining, he should lide a small rattle, celluloid 
boat, powder puff, ring, two neckties, some yarn, and 
a tobacco pouch. He merely unfastens a pin when 
he is ready to take out each article. He assumes the air 
and importance of a stage magician. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I’ll now try to show 
A few of the wonderful tricks that I know. 


From this empty hat, quite plainly in view, 
I'll draw out some objects surprising to you. 

(Displays the hat.) 
At Christmas it is not my custom to hoax, 
But solve giving problems for overworked folks. 
Behold! Hogus-pocus! There soon will appear 
A very gay rattle for baby so dear. 

(He draws a rattle out of hat.) 
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Again a few passes, and presto! You note 
I have produced for brother a boat! 
(He holds up a toy boat.) 


And lest sister should feel neglected a bit, 
A nice powder puff will with her make a hit. 
(Holds up a powder puff.) 


And now hocus-pocus and presto, once more! 
For father we have Christmas neckties galore. 
(Draws out two neckties.) 


For mother we have just the handsomest thing! 
A few mystic passes, and lo, a gold ring! 
(Shows ring.) 


Here are gay wools for dear grandma to knit, 
(Pulls yarn out of hat.) 
Something for grandpa: a nice smoking kit. 
(Shows pouch.) 


I think I’ll perform no more magic for you, 
For sleight o’ hand tricks are exhausting to do! 
(Wipes his forehead and fans himself with his 
handkerchief.) 


I practice them for a most excellent reason : 
To furnish you gifts at the holiday season. 


(He shakes out the hat to show that it is empty, then 
puts it on, bows, and exit.) 


BECAUSE I LOVE HIM 
(Recitation for a tot) 


Mamma told me the Baby Jesus 
Had no place to lay His head; 

It made me cry, because I love Him; 
He could have had my little bed! 
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THE DIFF’RENT GIFT 
(Recitation for a small girl) 


Everybody’s sending presents, 
Far and near, 

And I want to give one to my 
Mamma dear. 


No one thinks you should have money, 
If you’re small ; 

So I can’t give her a bracelet 
Or a shawl. 


But auntie said mamma’d be happy 
If I should 

Write her out a Christmas promise 
To be good. 


So she helped me print the letters: 
“Mamma dear, 

T’ll be kind, polite, and helpful 
All the year.” 


Isn’t that the funniest present 
Of the heap? 

One that you can give, and still can 
Have to keep? 


JAWBREAKERS 
(Address of welcome for a boy) 


It is with gratification that I view this splendid ag- 
gregation, who have come upon our invitation, to join 
in our Christmas jollification. Before we begin our 
demonstration of music and fun for your recreation, 
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we ask your kindly consideration, promising that we 
shall do our best to win your approbation, while hoping 
that you will temper your critical observation with mod- 
eration. 

We extend to all the Christmas salutation, “A very 
merry Christmas,” and trust that your journey home to 
celestial elevation will not be hastened by undue par- 
ticipation in holiday celebration. 

In conclusion, let me add that I have confident expec- 
tation of receiving your felicitation on the foregoing 
conglomeration. 

(He struts to exit with pompous ar, pauses, draws a 
long breath, and adds, challengingly:) Now, can you 
beat that? (Exit, grinning.) 


THE NEW CALENDAR 
(Recitation for a younger pupil) 


There is some agitation 
In this hustling nation, 

To change the old calendar round ; 
For twelve months, they say, 
Just set folks astray, 

And a different way must be found. 


Thirteen months, they preach, 
With four weeks in each, 

Would avert mental rheumatiz ; 
The plan would be very nice, 
If they’d take my advice: 

Have the odd month all Christmases. 
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THE CHRISTMAS POEM 
(Recitation for a small girl) 


The speaker enters with a pencil behind her ear and 
a writing pad in her hand. She sits in a small chair at 
the center of the stage. 


I b’lieve that I can write a poem; 
I know some words that rime; 
It'll be about the fun we have 
At jolly Christmas time. 


(She takes pencil from behind her ear, chews on it 
for a moment, then looks thoughtful.) 


Now, just a minute; let me think. 
I'll have to mention toys, 

For they’re the only things I] know 
That make a rime with joys. 


Of course ’twould be no good at all 
Without old Santa’s name. 

But Santa—Banta—Canta—my ! 
This is no easy game! 


(She frowns in intense concentration for a moment, 
then gradually her face assumes an expression of pain. 
She grasps her head in both hands and rises.) 


I guess I’m through with writing poems ; 
My head begins to ache! 

Hard thinking always makes it hurt ; 
No, ’twasn’t that Christmas cake! 


(She goes painfully out, holding her head and limping.) 
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UNSELFISH BOB 
(Monologue for a boy) 


The speaker enters, carrying a pencil and a pad, 
seats himself in a chair, and addresses the audience. 


My mother said I was to make a list of the presents 
I would like to give our family, and then make a list of 
the things I want. She laughed and asked me which 
list was going to be longer. I know she expects I am 
going to be greedy and ask for a lot of things, but I’m 
going to show her that I can be real unselfish. I shan’t 
write one thing on my own list—not one thing! No- 
body could be more unselfish than that; could they? 

Well, well, I'll get busy. Let me see. There’s 
mother, dad, Ruth, Uncle Will, Aunt Betty, and Cousin 
Ned: 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6. That won’t take long. I know 
more than sixty dandy things to give—anyway, more 
than sixty that I’d like to have. 

Dad first. Well, dad doesn’t care for ties; he has 
bushels. Anyway, I don’t wear the long kind that he 
does. And handkerchiefs? N-no! I got a dozen on 
my birthday. I know: I'll give him a pair of snow- 
shoes. Doc says he mustn’t take violent exercise, but 
it wouldn’t hurt him to try them on out in our back- 
yard, while I was at school and wasn’t using them. 
They'll be just the thing. That’s settled. 

Mother’s present is always harder. She did say that 
she would like a fur coat, but she has a pretty good one 
now. I'll get her a 22 rifle. I think every woman 
should know how to shoot, and dad said he would have 
taken me duck-hunting with him last fall, if I had had 
a gun. (He writes on the pad.) G-u-n. There! 

Now for Ruth. I suppose she’d like a silly bottle of 
smelly stuff, like all the rest of the girls, but a fellow 
ought to teach his sister some sense. Her present will 
be something useful. It'll be a heavy dark blue sport 
sweater, with my school letter, V, on it. That’s what 
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it'll be. I can’t help it if she hates blue. If she doesn’t 
wear it, I will. I wouldn't let the moths get into it. 

Aunt Betty! Oh, she'll like anything. She’s a regular 
guy, even if she is so old: ’most forty-five! I know; 
Ill get her a bike! She used to ride one. She might 
find it handy now if her car broke down. Of course, 
I'd take care of it over here for her. She'll be tickled. 

Uncle Will’s not such an easy one! He’s a professor 
and awful solemn. He needs roller skates ; that’s what 
he needs. I don’t believe in a man growing up so one- 
sided as he is. I'll show him how to use them. I’ma 
wiz’ on rollers! 

Now there’s only Cousin Ned left. He’s just my 
age. He’s going to Europe to travel for a year, with 
Aunt Betty and Uncle Will after the holidays. Well, 
well, what could I give him? He likes to stick in the 
house and read, but he’s got a lot of books. Hm-m! 
I can’t think of anything but a dandy big sled. Mine 
is getting too small. Of course Ill limber it up for 
him, while he is away. (He sits back with a satisfied 
air.) 
Well, there, that’s all done, and done right. Won't 
mother be surprised when she sees that I’m not making 
any list for myself? It’s kinda hard, when I really need 
a lot of things, but just for this once, I’m bound I’m 
going to be real unselfish! (He walks off stage with 
a virtuous air.) . 


OUT OF LUCK AT CHRISTMAS 
(Recitation for a boy) 


The speaker enters with a happy look, whistling gaily, 
hands in pockets. 


Everything is upside down; 
Um the unluckiest boy in town; 
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But I’m as happy as a clown: 
(He strides up and down twice, whistling.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas ! 


Old Dame Fortune doesn’t know me; 
It’s only Miss Fortune I ever see; 
But that doesn’t worry me; 
(Kicks up his heels and whistles.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas ! 


Lost my money—every penny ; 
“Flunked” my exams. ; they were too many. 
Doesn’t trouble this boy any! 
(Snaps his fingers rapidly, whistling.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas! 


Hurt my foot, so I can’t skate; 
Got sick from some pie I ate; 
Just the same, this old world’s great: 
(Sticks lis thumbs in his vest at the armpits and 
whistles, swaying his body.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas ! 


Doc says, “Not one piece of candy!” 
Just when it’s lying around so handy! 
Still I’m feeling fine and dandy. 
(Goes rapidly through the motions of boxing, whis- 
tling fast.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas! 


Everything may turn out wrong, 
Bad luck chase me all day long; 
Still Pll whistle loud and strong. 
(Turns a handspring, righting himself with a snap 
and whistling loudly.) 
To-morrow’s Christmas ! 


(Exit, whistling a lively air.) 


we 
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A GYPSY CHRISTMAS 
(Recitation, with song, for a girl) 


The speaker enters, wearing a colorful gypsy cos- 
tume, which has tiny, tinkling bells on the ends of the 
sash, and on the ends of the scarf, which is bound, 
turban-wise, about the head. She dances in, a whirling, 
joyful dance, and sings the first stanza to the air of the 
chorus of “Jingle, Bells.” 


Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 
Bells on gypsy van; 
Ring-a-ling, ring-a-ling, 
Chant of gypsy clan; 
Days of dance, nights of song, 
Hearts so gay and free! 
Ting-a-ling, ring-a-ling, 
The gypsy life for me! 


(She speaks the four stanzas following, while the 
pianist softly plays the stanza music twice.) 


I’ve seen girls’ wistful faces 
Behind their window bars ; 
(She dances a step or two, tossing her head.) 
My home is wide as the wide, green world, 
And its roof is made of stars! 
(Makes an arch of her arms over her head.) 


Through summer hours I pity them, 
But at Christmas time, I sigh; 
(Takes doleful attitude.) 
For, how could Santa ever find 
Such a wanderer as I? 


I know a lonely little house 
That would just love a tree; 

[ll trim it gay with tinsel and lights 
That Santa will surely see. 
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He'll bring me lovely gifts, I know. 
(Claps her hands.) 
There may be eight or ten; 
I'll love the little house and tree 
For just one day, and then— 


(Head on one side, as if listening, she pauses for an 
instant, poised on her tiptoes, then suddenly whirls 
into the dance with which she began, singing as before.) 


Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 
Bells on gypsy van; 
Ring-a-ling, ring-a-ling, 
Chant of gypsy clan; 
Days of dance, nights of song, 
Hearts so gay and free! 
Ting-a-ling, ring-a-ling, 
The gypsy life for me! 


(She skips off the stage, kissing her hand to the 
audience.) 


BUILDERS 
(Recitation for an older girl) 


Builders have wrought their reverent thought 
In temple and storied dome 

And shaped their dreams in oaken beams 
For a vine-wreathed bit of home. 

The joy they won from work well done 
Our responsive hearts can feel, 

Whene’er we gaze on cathedral maze 
Or gaunt-ribbed giant of steel. 


With what high pride he must have died— 
The builder whose master hands 
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Fashioned the rose of marble snows 
That in far-off Agra stands! 

What glory the part of him whose art 
Flung the Milan towers above! 

And sweet the praise for those who raise 
Friendly roofs to shelter Love. 


But of all the rest, God loves him best, 
The builder obscure, unknown, 

Who built for His Son, the Holy One, 
A manger for a throne; 

That builder’s art was set apart 
And marked by a starry gem, 

Who, with humble care, all unaware, 
Made the stable of Bethlehem. 


LAME JIMMY’S CHRISTMAS 
(Monologue for a boy) 


The speaker, representing a boy of eleven or twelve, 
is discovered at rise of curtain seated in wheel chair or 
an easy chair, with crutches beside it. He is talking 
to his dog, either real or imaginary. 


Good old Chum! Why do you wag your tail so fast ? 
Getting excited because so many people are going by? 
Why, that’s because it’s Christmas Eve, and folks are 
out buying presents and getting things for their Christ- 
-mas dinners—oranges and nuts and turkeys. Ho, ho! 
That makes you prick up your ears; doesn’t it? Well, 
there'll be no turkey for you, old boy. No such luck! 
Maybe mother will buy you one bone. If she does, 
I’ll wrap it up in tissue paper and tie it with glittery 
ribbon, ’cause I’ve just got to give you something the 
first Christmas I’ve got you; haven’t I, old fellow? 

Gosh, I don’t know what I’d do without you now, 
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Chum. When a fellow’s tied to a chair and his “sticks” 
don’t go worth a cent, the day’d be pretty long without 
somebody! With mother away, working from early 
morning till dark, I used to say a prayer that | would 
sleep all day, so’s I wouldn’t be so lonesome, Chum. 
But that was all before that dandy policeman brought 
you to me, old boy. 

Now, we ain’t kicking ; are we, Chum? Even though 
it is Christmas and the presents aren’t exactly raining 
down on us! (He laughs and straightens up.) No, 
sir, we ain’t kicking! I tell you, Chum, you just bite 
me good and hard if I ever get to complaining. Sitting 
here by the window and seeing so many folks go by, 
and no pain to speak of in my back, and having you 
for company is some different from lying on that hospi- 
tal cot and going down, down into a red-hot ocean of 
hot and sticky and choky stuff, all full of sharp things 
stabbing you and stabbing you—and the white, white 
walls falling down on you, like big mountains—! (His 
voice has been rising hysterically, with the anguish of 
the memories; but here he checks himself, and tries to 
smile.) 

Oh, gosh, Chum, my eyes smart! (He rubs his 
eyes.) Too much looking out of the window for Santa 
Claus, I guess; eh, Chum? Well, we ain’t going to talk 
about that time in the hospital any more, and we ain’t 
going to do any kicking, old fellow. ’Course, I did 
want a lots of things for mother, and a mouth organ 
for me, and a shiny collar for you, so’s you would look 
like a swell dog. You are a swell dog, all right, but 
folks might not know it if you didn’t have a collar. 
You'd like one, wouldn’t you? 

. But, of course, it ain’t no use; I know it ain’t. I 
wrote a letter to Santa Claus just for fun, and I sent 
it to a newspaper to send it for me. Just for fun, of 
course. Fellows that can walk and run can get out and 
earn money for all those things ; but what can a blamed 
stick like me do? (He draws away from Chum.) 
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Wow! What are you nipping my hand for, you pup? 
(He laughs.) Oh, I see. You think I am kicking. 
That’s right, old man. That’s the way! 

Now what are you barking for? Think that’s 
mother’s step? Humph! She won’t be here for a 
whole hour yet. Be still. Nobody ever comes here. 
Stop barking. Why, they are coming here; they did 
knock. Down, Chum! (He wheels himself or hobbles 
on his crutches to left. He opens an imaginary door 
and picks up a parcel wrapped in a newspaper.) 

Why, I can’t see anybody, but there’s this bundle. 
(He unwraps it, as he wheels or hobbles back to his 
chair and 1s seated.) Why, Chum, look! A dress and 
a warm sweater for mother! And whoops! A five- 
dollar, bill! (He waves bill.) Won’t she be glad? 
And oh, my mouth organ! (He plays a tune on it.) 
Ain’t it a corker? Ain’t it a dandy? There’s some- 
thing else, too. (He draws out a dog collar.) And 
gee, gosh! Here is your collar, Mr. Swell Dog. Take 
a look at it; will you? 

Leave that paper alone, Chum. I want mother to 
see the whole thing. Why, say, it’s the same paper 
that I sent my letter to! See? I'll say they’ve got a 
pull with Santa Claus! (He looks over his treasures 
again and rubs his eyes.) 

Gee, I wish mother would come. I’m so—so— 
(He rubs his eyes hard.) My eyes smart. Too much 
looking out of the window for Santa Claus, I guess, 
eh, old Chum? 


(He hides his face against his dog, as the curtain 
falls. Or if no curtain is used, he hobbles or wheels 
off stage, carrying his parcel.) 
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ROADS 
(Recitation for a small girl) 
The speaker enters, carrying a small globe. 


My daddy’s home for Christmas ; 
He’s traveled far and near, 
And the stories that he tells me 
I wish that you could hear. 


He says when I am twenty— 
And that is very old!— 

We'll be quite in-de-pend-ent. 
And roam, two travelers bold. 


This cunning world he brought me. 
(Holds up the globe.) 
He traced our journeys here. 
(Tracing with her finger.) 
Across the lovely ocean, 
And through these lands so queer. 


We'll ride across the desert; 
I'll build a sand fort, too; 

Then we'll cross to Italy, 
Where skies are always blue. 


Dad traced the way quite plainly: 
To Italy, France, and Spain. 

Tve learned to say, “Si, senor,” 
“Oui, monsieur” from Aunt Jane. 


*Twill be great fun in Holland, 
Though I don’t like wooden shoes; 

But I hope I'll have a windmill ; 
That’s surely what I’d choose. 


Where Eskimos in Greenland 
Eat blubber of the whales, 
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We'll watch the sun at midnight 
Like a boat with scarlet sails. 


Those lands are full of interest ; 


Their folks have customs quaint ; 


And I begged dad to visit 


Our dear, good, Christmas saint. 


I took his finger tightly 

And said, ““Now, daddy, come 
And trace the road we travel 

To reach old Santa’s home. 


“Show me exactly, daddy, 
By just what sea we cross, 
On what road we shall journey 
To reach dear Santa Claus.” 


Dad laughed and said, “Don’t worry ! 


For Santa’s elves, they say, 
Point out the road to travelers; 
We cannot lose the way!” 


Sw GES 
(Recitation for a girl) 


Didn’t the men look funny and queer 
When grandpapa was a lad? 


With long coat tails and chimney-pot hats, 


They didn’t look nice, like dad! 


Dad says, “The styles are changing now, 


And everything’s modernized.” 


The men cut their hair quite short, and scorn 


The whiskers that grandpa prized. 
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We ride in airplanes and motor cars, 
And buggies just make us smile; 

But there’s one old fellow that we all like, 
Who never has changed his style. 


I know I'd not like a Santa Claus 
Who dressed in a suit of blue, 

And a soft felt hat, with a striped band, 
And shoes all shiny and new. 


I like him best in Christmasy red, 
With a fur-trimmed bonnet, too, 
With whiskers all over his jolly face, 

And a fur boot for a shoe. 


I hope Santa never will buy a car; 
His reindeer and bells are great: 

For, no matter how old-fashioned he looks, 
He'll never be out of date. 


THE SIX+FOOT CHRISTMAS, GIFT 
(Reading for a girl) 


Always at Christmas time, my dear old grandmother 
tells me the same old story. No, it isn’t the story of 
the first Christmas, or the legend of the Wise Men, 
or anything like that. It is the story of her six-foot 
Christmas gift. 

Dear, little, old grandmother! She is as tiny as a 
fairy and as pretty as a doll, but she is very brave. 
She has seen a great many lonely Christmases. My 
daddy is the only little boy that she ever had. That 
sounds funny: Daddy a little boy! The size of him! 

You see, grandfather was a ship’s captain, and, of 
course, he was nearly always away from home at 
Christmas time, so when daddy was born, both his 
parents decided that their son would never be a sailor 
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—never! They brought him up so carefully. They 
lived far inland and sent him to schools where there 
were no sons of sailors to tempt him with tales of 
the sea. 

He was grandmother’s delight. She has often told 
me how she trimmed his tree each Christmas, and of 
the rare Christmases when grandfather was with them. 
How gay they were! 

Well, daddy grew big—quite a big boy—thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen. Then one dreadful summer 
day, he was missing! Night came. Dear frightened 
granny wept. Her boy did not come. With the morn- 
ing, she had his message. He had run away to sea! 
The call of the blood! He had run away to sea. 
Wasn't it bad of daddy to do it? Poor little, lonely 
grandmother ! 

Then, before time could heal her hurt, grandfather 
died at sea. The little mother was all alone. I always 
cry when she gets to this place in her story. But daddy 
never failed to send her wonderful gifts at Christmas 
time: a gorgeous shawl from far-off India and curious 
bits of jade from China or silks from sunny Italy ; even 
a jolly parrot from some queer islands out in the 
Pacific. 

Letters were rare, but the gifts always came. Ten, 
eleven, twelve years passed, and the lonely mother be- 
gan to despair of ever seeing her son again. Christmas 
Eve came. Granny lighted the red candles in her win- 
dows and trimmed a little tree with the gaudy balls 
that her small son had loved. 

The ring of the late postman sounded through the 
still house. Granny’s heart beat. It must be her boy’s 
‘Christmas gift. She opened the front door. 

“Christmas gift, Christmas gift!” sang a hearty 
voice; and a six-foot giant of a man swept the little 
lady into his arms. 

It was her little boy. It was her big son—her six- 
foot Christmas gift! 
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GENEROSITY 
(Recitation for a girl or boy) 


If I knew a store 
Whose shelves were well filled, 
Whose counters just spilled 
Dandy gifts by the score; 


And if in generous mood, 
The clerk said, ““Choose at will,” 
Then wrote on my bill, 
“Received payment in gratitude.” 


Say, if that store were near, . 
My mother, you bet, 
Would be unwrapping yet 

The presents I gave her last year! 


I WONDER 
(Recitation for a boy) 


All this whispering riles me so! 

Mystery tags me wherever I go. 

What is the secret I mustn’t know? 
I wonder! 


Uncle Jack comes in with a rush, 
Then he spies me, and mother cries, “Hush!” 
And about Santa they start to gush; 

I wonder! 


I told dad I wanted a scooter sled, 

“Santa’ll bring it, my son,” he said. 

But to-day I found it under the bed! 
I wonder! 
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The mail man brings to me gifts galore; 
Mother buys some down town at the store; 
And my friends give me a dozen more. 

I wonder! 


*Most all the things, far as I can see, 
My own folks bought and presented to me. 
What Santa brought is a mystery! 

I wonder! 


AFTER THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 
(Recitation for a small boy) 


The speaker enters, wearing a tall hat and long trou- 
sers and carrying a doctor's bag. 


I’m always a very busy man 
Right after Christmas Day, 
When children have eaten candy and such— 
You'd never dream they’d hold so much! 
But I drive their ills away. 


I hope, for every one of you, 
That Christmas will merry be; 
I hope you’ll dine extremely well; 
If you never ate too much, pray tell, 
What would become of me? 


THE POT/OE..GOLD 
(Recitation for a small girl) 


Each year is like a rainbow, 
With days of rose and gray, 

And at its end, the pot of gold 
You find on Christmas Day. 
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A pot of golden wishes true, 
The treasure of a friend! 

O may you always find it there, 
As you near each rainbow’s end! 


THE*LITTLE CHRISTMAS CALEBER 
(Monologue for a girl) 


Mary LUuELva enters, dressed in a fur coat, a hat 
with flowers, white gloves, etc. She knocks at an wmag- 
inary door, at corner of stage. 


Mary Luetta. How do you do, Mrs. Dalton? I 
am making my Christmas calls. Isn’t it lovely weather ? 
Oh, yes, of course. I know it really isn’t lovely, when 
it’s raining and slushing so, but that’s the way to begin 
aucalbvsisn t 1t° 

I left my card in your hall. There wasn’t any tray, 
so I stuck it up on your wall paper. It is a beautiful 
card, with my name written on it, all in flourishes, so: 
“Mary Luella Lane,” with birds in the M and L’s. A 
cross-eyed man at the county fair made them for me. 
But I spilled glue on them when I was addressing my 
Christmas presents. I hope you won’t mind its being 
a little sticky. It looks real nice stuck up out in the 
hall, right in the middle of that plain panel in your new 
wall paper. 

What did you say? I am all dressed up? Yes, of 
course. That’s what we go calling for; isn’t it? To 
show our new things? 

This is my sister’s new short fur coat. Mother was 

() out, and sister wouldn’t have said a word, even if she 
had seen me, because that Mr. Nelson from Boston has 
‘come to spend Christmas with her, and I can do just 
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anything! She calls me “honey” all the time, and I 
hope he stays a year! (She giggles.) 
~Isn’t her coat pretty? Yes; I did get it a little 
muddy. (She giggles again.) I fell on the crossing, 
and I tore the sleeve a little, too. See? That was when 
I was hurrying out of our house; I caught it in the 
door knob. But mother can patch it, all right. 

What? My gloves? Oh, yes, they are mother’s—the 
white kid ones that she wears to weddings and such. 
I'll wash them when I get home. (She giggles.) You 
see, I went right down, ker-splash, in the mud on the 
crossing! Gracious, my face isn’t speckled; is it? I 
must see. (She takes from her pocket an elaborate 
vanity case.) 

This is Aunt Molly’s vanity-case. It came from 
Paris yesterday. It’s a Christmas present from a 
friend of hers over there. She wouldn’t take it out 
with her, because she was afraid to lose it, so I took 
it along. I know that no lady would make a call with- 
out powdering her nose once anyway, while she was in 
the car or at the house. (She powders her nose lib- 
erally, then shows the red lip-stick.) 

First I thought this was candy, but (makes a face) 
it isn’t. It is some kind of<chalk. I tried it on auntie’s 
white dresser. (She suddenly stares in horror at the 
mirror in the case.) My stars! I must have broken 
this mirror when I fell! Goodness! (She appears 
downcast for a moment, then smiles.) But Aunt Molly 
can look in a store window when she wants to powder 
her nose; can’t she? 

Do you like this hat? (She takes it off. Its flowers 
are discolored.) For mercy’s sake! The rain must 
have made the colors run. It looks like a rainbow; 
doesn’t it? I'll tell Aunt Molly to take it right back. 
She brought it home only yesterday. (She puts the 
hat on backwards and sits up very straight.) 

My, I love your house, Mrs. Dalton! It looks so 
Christmasy with the green ropes around your piazza 

> 
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posts and the wreaths in the windows! Mother told 
daddy that she wanted some trimming on our house, 
too—it is so awfully plain—but he said, “It is already 
trimmed up enough with mortgages.” I looked all 
around; I didn’t see any mortgages or anything on it. 
I wonder what he meant. 

Are you going to have company for Christmas? We 
are. It’s Cousin Jonathan Strong. He’s awful rich 
and awful homely. Mother says we love him. He 
always comes for Christmas dinner. He has a weak 
heart, and he hasn’t any wife, and he may not live 
long. (She sighs.) Oh, dear, I wish he didn’t come. 
But of course I love dear Cousin Jonathan dearly, as 
mother says. (She toys with her string of beads and 
breaks the string.) 

Oh, dear, I broke my beads! Well, well, I can pick 
most of them up. (She picks up the beads.) There! 
I had to step on a bunch of them and crush them. But 
mother’ll never mind if the string is a little shorter. 
Yes, they are mother’s that daddy just gave her for 
Christmas. They’re real pearls, and they cost $50. 
Aren’t they pretty? There, I’ve got more than half 
of them, I know. Never mind the rest. 

You have some pretty beads on, Mrs. Dalton. You 
always look lovely. I told daddy that, and he said, 
“You bet!” And mother was so mad! I suppose she 
thinks “you bet” is slang. 

(She rises.) Well, 1 suppose I mustn’t stay longer. 
They’ll all be back home, and they’ll wonder where I 
am. Daddy says that when I go away they always 
miss me—and a dozen other things, too! Anyway, 
they’re always glad when I get back. Don’t you think 
they will be awfully glad this time, Mrs. Dalton? Well, 
good-bye. (Exit gracefully, with an exaggerated so- 
ciety air.) 


a 
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CLEANING HOUSE FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Recitation for a small girl) 


The speaker enters, wearing dust-cap and apron, 
and carrying a toy broom. 


My heart is like a little house, 

And I have to use a little broom; 
My mother calls it self control, 

And every day I sweep each room. 


Especially at Christmas time 
I try to have it very clean, 

For Santa Claus looks in, you know, 
And his old eyes are very keen. 


I polish with industry well, 
Wherever idleness left dust, 

And rub the latch with friendliness 
To keep it bright, and free from rust. 


The windows all I open wide, 

And out go peevishness and gloom! 
I like to let the sun of cheer 

Come pouring into every room. 


Now, Finding-Fault’s a little mouse 
That I won’t have about the place; 
I’ve a cat whose name’s Content. 
Just let that mouse dare show his face! 


I want to have it beautiful, 
As well as orderly and neat; 
I fill my vases with kind deeds; 
Their fragrance makes the whole house sweet. 


It’s a lovely feeling, just to know 
That everything is neat and nice; 
But it’s a task! When Santa’s gone, 

I may not be quite so precise! 
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MADE TO ORDER 
(Recitation for a small boy) 


The speaker enters, carrying, folded up under his 
arm, a huge red cambric stocking, taller and wider than 
himself. 


The other day, I said to sis: 

“Hanging my stocking | wouldn’t miss ; 

“But, the trouble with me has always been,— 
My own brown stocking won’t hold a pin! 


“You remember, last year, | wanted a gun, 
Dad said, ‘Too small! It can’t done done!’ 


“Of course, the stocking is what he meant; 
I wish I had one as big as a tent!” 


So sis made this one, as high as my head! 
(He unrolls it, holding it up.) 
Santa’ll like it, because it is red. 


Now, let’s see: There will be the gun, 
And four or five kinds of cars that run; 


And skates and skis and a hockey stick, 
And a sled and toboggan and bike painted slick! 


But if Santa should bring a p’lice dog, too, 
Now what in the world would he ever do? 


(Here he holds the stocking up before him, and he is 
completely eclipsed behind it. He continues ruefully.) 


Gee, I don’t believe this will do, after all! 
(He peers around it.) 
I guess sis made it too all-fired small! 


(He goes off, disconsolate, dragging the stocking 
behind him.) 
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OLDLLOYS 
(Recitation for a boy) 


The speaker enters, dressed and made up as an old 
man. He carries a large box and sits in a chair facing 
the audience. 


It is hard to be so old, 
When Christmas Day draws near, 
And the young are full of cheer, 
And old Santa leaves you out in the cold. 


So I'll dream back through the years, 
Living o’er my childish joys, 
Looking at my treasured toys, 
Which the touch of time but the more endears. 


In this treasure chest I store, 

As a miser hoards his gold, 

Games and books, and hoops I rolled, 
Guns and marbles, tops and tools galore. 


Every worn and cherished thing 
Speaks of hours of boyish fun, 
Care-free under rain or sun, 

And I smile at memories they bring. 


Here’s one broken roller skate. 
(Holds it up.) 
Oh, the scratches on the floors 
And the scars on chairs and doors! 
And mother coming like avenging Fate! 


How this ball brings back old friends! 
(Holds it up.) 
Ned and Tom and Fred and Will, 
Seeming close and smiling still, 
With that dearness Death or distance lends. 
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Here’s my gorgeous Indian hat, 
(Holds it up.) 
How we crept to grandma’s door! 
“Cookies !’? was our savage roar! 
Here’s my mitt and mask and mighty bat. 
(Holds them up.) 


All these brighten Christmas Day, 
But my best-remembered toy— 
One that gives me lasting joy— 

Is the brand new drum I gave away. 


QUEER THINGS 
(Recitation for a boy) 


’ 


“That boy’s a terror,” sister says, 
“He'll drive me quite insane!” 

But I say, if you never think, 
What’s the use of havin’ a brain? 


I like to try queer stunts and things, 
Just to experiment, 

But grown-up folks will always say 
That I’m on mischief bent. 


Now there’s my Uncle John’s new wig; 
If I should dye it green, 

I wonder what his girl would say! 
’Course I’d not be so mean. 


I think it would be fun to mix— 
(But I wouldn’t for a dime!) 

White pepper in sister’s powder jar; 
She’d have a sneezing time! 
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The other day, I nearly put 
Pain-killer in Jane’s cake ; 

She hates me ’cause I scared her once 
With a little water snake. 


I know it wouldn’t be polite, 
But the roof would surely crack, 
If I should slip my pet green frog 
Down my aunt Molly’s back. 


They’re all good chances for some fun, 
But they must slip away ; 
T'll not try any of these tricks 
(winking slyly) 
Till after Christmas Day! s 


CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 
(Reading for an older pupil) 


Twilight trails her dark draperies over the moun- 
tains’ rim, and the soft, expectant night of Christmas 
Eve broods over the city streets. The windows of the 
gayly-decked homes blossom suddenly into golden 
lights. Like yellow flowers opening against a black 
wall, they glow and nod and smile at me as_I pass. 
All is brilliance behind those golden windows. A\ll is 
a-light, awaiting the Christmas Day. 

. But as I slowly pass, how varied are the pictures that 
those gilded squares do frame! Here, a scene of 
revelry, unrestrained by one solemn thought, unchecked 
by one upward glance, by one whispered word of 
praise. Along the groaning board, faces young and 
old are bent above the brimming cup, and eyes are 
aflame with the false fires of wine. Waste and riot 
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and softness of silks, on the anniversary of the night 
when the Babe had no place to lay His little head! 

A little farther on, the sumptuous draperies, parting, 
reveal the man of wealth and his bejeweled wife sitting 
in splendor and gloom. Alone, disillusioned, bitter, 
and hard, they await no merry dawning; they trim no 
gay little tree and hide no mysterious parcels away. No 
loving wish for the husband; no tender glance for the 
wife; only frozen words and icy looks on the night that 
Love was born! 

I turn from this window and see a more cheering 
sight, when the lovely face of a tiny girl glows out at 
me, as if from the heart of a yellow rose. In the beau- ~ 
tiful room, a Christmas tree sparkles and_ glitters 
bravely, and the soft rug is strewn with all the toys a 
baby’s heart could desire. But the small face is weary, 
discontented, and sad. Only a white-capped nurse- 
maid watches near. Poor, little, neglected, rich baby, 
in your full but empty house! Better a stable bare, 
with a motuer’s face to make it a home! 

A sadness steals over me out here in the hushed 
and holy night. Soon, a small, dim square of light 
catches my wandering eye, and I creep nearer to see 
what picture it so faintly illumines. Within a humble 
room, security and trust and peace and love! A gentle- 
faced mother bends over a rude basket where, softly- 
swaddled, lies a sleeping babe. The lamplight weaves a 
golden haze about him. Or is it a reflection of the 
heaven whence he so lately came? Over the radiant 
mother and babe a stalwart man keeps watch, his 
loving arm about her, a protecting hand upon the babe. 

The weight is lifted from my heart, as if by angel 
hands. My thankful prayer soars above, because I 
have found in the din of the unthinking world this little 
haven of peace, where, as on that Christmas Eve so 
long ago, a baby teaches man the meaning of God’s 
love! ; 
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UNCLE JACK PLAYS NURSEMAID ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


(Monologue for an older boy) 


UNcLE Jack. Come on, young man. Come on, 
young lady. You’re going to be put to bed by a real 
nurse to-night. Your mother is busy. 

Tut, tut, Mollie! Don’t worry. This is an easy one 
for me. You and Ken go ahead with your fixin’s. I'll 
take care of these two imps. 

Up you go, Betty, on Uncle Jack’s shoulder. Wow! 
Stop choking me! Now, Junior, jump up. See here, 
you two can’t pull each other’s hair over my head. 
Say good night to these two old folks. That’s right. 
Up we go. This your route, old boy? Right-o. 

Now, Mollie, don’t be following me up. Ken, drag . 
her off. These two are half asleep already. Ee-eek! 
(Squeals with pain.) Who’s sticking that pin into my 
ear? Junior, quit it. 

Well, here we are. This your bunk, Junior? In you 
flop. Here, here, Betty! Come out from under that 
bed. Hop in, and I'll cover you up to your chinny- 
chin-chin. 

Yes, yes, Junior. Santa’s ‘most here—’most here. 
Whoa. (Makes a grab at Junior.) I didn’t mean for 
you to go down and see. He’ll run away if he sees you. 

Lie down. Not that way. What do you think you 
are? A camel? Change your feet and head about and 
lie down. 

What, Betty? You want a drink? Oh, no, you 
don’t. You want to go to sleep, so Santa can fill your 
hosiery down there. 

Junior, you— Why, Junior, where are you? You 
imp! Where? Ah, on top of that table! How in 
Sam Hill did you get there so soon? Get down this 
minute. Oh, Lord! What have you been sitting in? 
Ink! That’s a poser. What shall I do? (Distract- 
edly.) I guess I'll have to— 
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Betty, what are you howling about? You want your 
pants black, too? Oh, my gosh! Don’t screech— 
don’t! Just a minute, and I'll tell you a story about 
Santa Claus. 

Now Junior, for the love of cats, don’t sit on that 
white coverlet with those pants! There! You've done 
it! Betty, will you sign off? Wait. Uncle Jack is go- 
ing to tell you all about Santa’s reindeer— 

Wow! I’m afraid I shall have to call Mollie. 

Junior, can’t you stop her? Bet-tee! Whew? Can’t 
she holler? Say, Junior—! What! You puckering, 
too? Stop, stop, both of you! 

You want what? Oh, you want your mother? Well, 
I’d get her if she was in Tibet. But stop! 

Oh, Mollie, Mol-lee! Come up here. (He turns 
frantically to the howling children.) Stop, stop, stop! 
Can’t you hear her coming? Oh, Mol-lee-ee! Come! 
And hurry! (He runs off the stage, with his hands 
to his head.) 


HE CHRIS TVA Ss IELY: 


(Recitation for a girl) 
a poor little sheaf of green in a pot 
In a dingy window grew; 
Abandoned, neglected, it drooped its head ; 
’Twas thirsty for sun and dew. 


The poor little spear of yellowing grass 
Won pity for its plight. 

A child gave it water, for Christmas was nigh, 
And giving was her delight. 


It gladdened; it raised its head once more, 
And, lo, on Christmas morn, 

As though it, too, would worship the Babe, 
A pure white lily was born! 
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LISPING SYLVESTER’S CHRISTMAS 


(Recitation for an older boy) 


SYLVESTER enters rather affectedly, playing the mol- 
lycoddle until the last stanza, when he springs a sur- 
prise on the audience. 


Moth boyth are happy at holiday time, 
But I’d juth like to thlip away, 
For it’th the hardeth day in the year, 
When my couthinth come on Chrithmath Day. 


They’re theven boyth, and they’re thimply wild; 
They like to play thuch threnuouth gameth, 
Like “hide and theek,”’ and when I thay, “No,” 
They call me “thithy” and all thuch nameth. 


Lath year I thought I’d thow them how 
- Real high thothiety entertainth ; 
Tho I invited eight very nithe girlth, 
But thoth boyth juth thcreamed, “Wé£ll you pipe 
the Janeth?” 


We tried to danthe, but it wath no uthe, 

For Tham thlid around on roller thkateth; 
And Guth upthet me horribly 

When I came in with a load of plateth. 


I thought the girlth would be tho thocked ; 
But even Thue—would you believe ?— 

With all her thenth, detherted me 

* To eat her thupper with that rough Thteve! 


It wath a dithappointment thad, 
That party of mine lath Chrithmath Eve, 
Tho if thothe boyth don’t come thith year, 
The newth won’t make me thigh or grieve. 
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Pll juth enjoy my Chrithmath tree ; 
No one will drag me out to thlide, 

Or thki, or thkate, or thnowthoe ; tho 
[ll thit at home, quite thatithfied. 


(Here the speaker bows, and goes nearly off the 
stage. Near the exit, he stops, suddenly drops his lisp 
and his mollycoddle expression like a mask, grins 
broadly, and goes on, in the bluff unaffected voice of a 
“regular boy.’) 


Now, I was only fooling you folks! 

Aren’t the Sylvester kind of kids the geese? 

(He rumples his sleek hair with both hands and 
shakes himself in relief.) 
Whew! I am glad it was only a joke, 

I’m glad I was only speaking a piece! 


HOLIDAY CAKES 
(Recitation for a younger pupil) 


My mother makes the birthday cakes 
For all the neighborhood ; 

My, but those cakes are beautiful! 
And, my, but they are good! 


She made one for Aunt Bee in May; 
That one was green and white, 

With a tiny Maypole and some dolls: 
A very “springy” sight! 


Sometimes when birthdays happen so, 
She’ll ice a pretty scene 

Of snowy trees and a wee, wee house, 
With lights among the green. 
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When Dick’s turn comes, on Halloween, 
The cake is striped in black, 

With yellow pumpkins and a broom 
With a witch upon its back. 


But the Christmas cake is one mile high! 
With ’steen red candles gay, 

And boasts a cunning little tree, 
Because that’s Santa’s day. 


AN UP-TO-DATE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
(Monologue for an older girl) 


The speaker, a girl old enough to be attending 
boarding-school, enters with a bustling air of iwm- 
portance. 


Now, father, I hope you'll help me to win mother 
over to my way of thinking. If she means to have your 
employer and his wife here for Christmas dinner, she 
simply can’t feed them that old-fashioned stuff. It’s 
out of the question. What would they think? They’d 
set you down as ignorant of the usages of polite society. 
They'd ridicule you. 

No one serves turkey and mashed potatoes. Pota- 
toes for a dinner! The idea! Or boiled ham or squash. 
Squash just doesn’t exist ; that’s all! 

What did you say? Onions? Onions! Why, father, 
onions aren’t respectable! Now please don’t spring 
that old joke about “an onion a day keeps everybody 
away.” This is a serious matter. 

I have heard enough from the rich girls at school to 
know how these Christmas things should be done. 
What? They should be well done? Oh, I wasn’t talk- 
ing about how they should be cooked. Please don’t be 
funny. I’m trying to save you from humiliation. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Black are used to good things. Oh, I 
know what you are going to say. Mother’s pies are 
good, but pies have gone into the discard. 

Well, where are you going, father? Where? Into 
the dis-discard! What.are you talking about? You’re 
going after the pies, you say? Now, father, if you 
won't take this matter seriously, | shan’t help you at all. 

Now, a nice menu would begin with a fruit glacé. 
You refuse to eat a what? A glacier! Oh, I said a 
glacé, a fruit glacé—an ice! Moulded into some Christ- 
masy shape, that would be lovely. 

Of course, you will have cocktail. No, no, no, not 
ox tails! Cocktails, cocktails! And then, nuts and 
relishes and the consommé. May who, you say? I 
didn’t say anything about May. I’m talking about soup. 

Then turkey, if you must, with chestnut dressing. 
What? You never did like horse chestnuts? For 
mercy’s sake! Chestnuts aren’t horses. Er—I mean 
horses aren’t— Oh, dear, father, you only confuse 
me: you don’t help at all! 

Next, the salad comes in. When do what come in? 
The potatoes and gravy? Haven’t I told you that po- 
tatoes don’t come in at all at a dinner? And gravy! 
People like the Blacks wouldn’t associate with gravy! 
You’ve never dined there, or you'd know. What? You 
have! Really? 

Oh, dad, tell me: Did they have a wonderful menu? 
Tell me. What! Chicken pie? And mother helped 
Mrs. Black to make it? Truly? And mashed potatoes! 
Imagine! Turnips? Oh, not turnips! Of all things! 
What else? Baked onions? You’re joking! And pie!- 
Well, I never, I never! 

(Confidentially.) But I don’t mind telling you, dad, 
that it is a relief to know it. I hate those fussy mix- 
tures myself, and if I didn’t have some of mother’s 
old-fashioned dressing and a piece of her mince pie 
for my Christmas dinner, it wouldn’t seem like Christ- 
mas at all. (She giggles.) 1 wonder if she’d miss a 
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piece if I “lifted” it now. (She tiptoes to the exit, 
grinning back at her imaginary father.) Want some, 


dad? 


(Exit.) 


PEACE ON EARTH 
(Recitation for a girl) 


All veiled in the moon’s soft light, 
As a nun enrobed in white, 

How hushed the street, and lovely, 
This holy Christmas night! 

Sudden music, clear and ringing, 
Sweetness to the still scene bringing, 
Floods my heart with memories ; 
“He is born,” the waits are singing. 


Christmas nights of long ago 

From the shadows creep and glow, 
Bringing back the sister dear, 

Though the years between us flow. 

How a quarrel, like a pall, 

Can between two dear ones fall, 
Held by Distance’s cold hand! 


“Come; adore Him,” the church bells call. 


How the tall, white candles gleam! 
Like adoring angels seem! 
Dazzling through my mist of tears, 
Worshipers’ rapt faces beam. 
Solace for my woe is here, 
Hope is born and stilled is fear, 
While the choristers exult: 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear.” 
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Who is kneeling near me now? 
Whose dejected shoulders bow? 
Some half-seen one, whom my fancies 
With familiar grace endow; 
Ah, she turns. Our fingers cling! 
Love o’er the years a bridge does fling! 
Sister hearts forget their strife, 
“Peace on earth,” the angels sing! 


GHRISTMAS INA SHOE 
(Recitation for a girl) 


The speaker enters, dressed as an old woman with 
old-fashioned dress, mob cap, and powdered hair. 


I’m the old lady, of world-wide fame, 
Whose residence is a shoe ; 

The tribulations that are my lot 
Are neither slight nor few. 

With such a numerous family, 
And housing space so small, 

It is quite needful, now and then, 
The children’s roll to call. 


Throughout the year, I am harrassed; 
My hair has grown quite white, 

Through seeking means to clothe them all, 
And cope with their appetite. 

Their many pranks I could not count, 
They’re mischievous and wild; 

I’m often regretfully compelled 
To spank a wayward child. 


But once a year, all this is changed; 
Our shoe’s a peaceful place. 
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And every child, to the tiniest tot, 
Is a model of well-bred grace. 

No more escapes through holes in the toe, 
Nor climbing over the top ; 

They wait inside quite docilely 
To catch what Santa may drop! 


THE-CLOWN'S SAD “CHRISTMAS 
(Recitation, with song, for a boy) 


The speaker, dressed in a clown’s suit and pointed 
cap with perky pompom on it, enters, with a doleful 
expression and a dragging step. He sings the first 
stanza to the tune of “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs,’ 
as follows: 


Though clowning is my business, 
My bitter tears will flow, 

Though I am paid for jesting, 
My heart is steeped in woe; 

I cannot smile a single smile, 
Tis fired I shall be! 

As Christmas Day draws nearer, 
No joy in life I see, 

For last year my friend Santa played 
A sorry trick on me. 


(The piamst plays the song through twice very 
softly, while the clown sadly speaks the two following 
stanzas :) 


We gave a Christmas party then, 
Beneath the big main tent ; 

And all the circus people came 
And followed their gay bent. 
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We had a monster Christmas tree, 
With gifts for all the folks, 
Which Santa Claus distributed 
With many quips and jokes; 
- To all he gave the finest things ; 
On me he played a hoax. 


(He attempts to dance a few steps, stops, and shakes 
his head disconsolately.) 


I'll tell you what the presents were, 
Not one of them was a fake: 
A saddle for the “bareback king” ; 
The camel had a steak. 
The elephant had tobacco, too, 
The dancer, rubber boots, 
The tiger had a chocolate cake, 
The tamer, a horn that toots. 
All these were cheered with wild applause, 
~ But mine was met with hoots! 


(He wipes away his tears, hangs his head, takes a 
slow step, then sings the last stanza to the same air as 
the opening stanza:) 


I cannot drive my donkey 
Nor lead my little dog ; 
My heart is in the blue deeps; 
My brain is in a fog. 
Oh, my career is spoiled, I fear, 
I'll have to go back home; 
For Santa’s trick will grieve me 
Wherever I may roam! 
(Wipes his eyes.) 
My heart’s bereft, because he left 
To me (a pause, as he goes sadly to exit 
at center rear) 
a brush and comb! 


(At the exit up center he removes his cap, revealing 
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a head absolutely guiltless of hair. A bald wig may be 
obtained, or the effect may be secured by wearing a 
tightly fitting skull cap of flesh-colored cotton, waxed 
shiny. After giving the audience a good look long 
enough to get a big laugh, he exits sorrowfully up 
center.) 


A GIFT FOR ANNABEL 
(Monologue for a boy) 


WILBuR, who is just old enough to begin to notice 
the ladies, enters an imaginary store and sidles up to the 
clerk at the counter. 


Wivsur. Hello, Miss Rivers. Business is rushing, 
isn’t it? I’ve been waiting until you got through wait- 
ing on that fat lady, so’s you could help me to pick out 
some—something—yes, a present for some—somebody. 

What? You thought I bought mother’s yesterday ? 
I did. I got her a dandy green vase with purple angels 
on it. It was an awful expensive vase, but I got it for 
a bargain, because it was cracked. Cracked right 
across an angel’s face, so that it makes him look cross- 
eyed, but she can turn that side to the wall; can’t she? 
Anyway, it’s a dandy. 

But this present I want to buy is for some—some- 
body else. No, not for dad. It’s—for a—girl. Jean? 
Humph! No; not for her! I guess any fellow can 
pick out a present for his sister without any help. This, 
now— Why, who told you that it is for Annabel 
Wilson? Oh, you’ve seen me go by with her? Yep. 
You see, I don’t care anything about girls. They don’t 
mean a thing in my young life. But Annabel hasn’t 
been strong; so I carry her spelling book home for her. 
Her mother doesn’t want her to overwork. 
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Yep. I want something nice. Writing paper? No, 
I don’t. No, ma’am. She has never written notes to 
Percy Morris, and I don’t want to encourage her none. 
He’s such a sis—just a big spoonful of jelly, he is! 

Oh, how much is that brush and comb stuff in that 
white silk box? Oh! Twenty dollars. Well, er— 
er—I don’t think she’d care for that. It doesn’t look 
like real ivory to me. 

A box of chocolates? No. That’s what that goop 
Percy is going to give her. Anyway, he was! I caught 
him coming out of the drug store a little while ago with 
one, all red and green, and done up in holly paper. 
(He chuckles.) 1 sneaked up behind him and ended 
him over into a snowbank, box and all, and I rolled 
him in it, good and proper! He won’t give her that 
box, Ill bet! 

Oh, well, what else have you got? Perfume? One 
dollar and up? N-no; she’s got plenty, I guess. See? 
(He takes a dainty handkerchief from his pocket.) 
This is her handkerchief that she dropped in school. 
I—I haven’t given it to her yet. Smells good ; doesn’t it ? 

You’ve got rings; haven’t you? Yes; finger rings 
with shiny stones. Yes. How much would I care to 
pay? Well, it depends. I want something big and 
awful sparkly (with emphasis)—something that will 
put that sweet Percy’s eyes out! Yes, ma’am. Some- 
thing that will make him sit up and take notice! 

Oh, here’s a pretty one. It looks like my mother’s, 
that dad gave her when they got—er—engaged. This 
is a cheap ring, you say? Is it? Honest? Only 
twenty-five cents! Gosh, it’s a good-looker! TI’ll take 
it. (He fumbles in is pocket.) Where is that quar- 
ter? (A little worried.) I’ve got a hole in my pocket. 
I hope I didn’t lose it. Here it is. (Produces it.) 

-I earned it shoveling off our walks. 

Do I want anything else? Oh, no. All I earned was 
a quarter. Put the ring in a red velvet box with some 
pink cotton; will you, Miss Rivers, please? And then 
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maybe you'd better put it in a bigger box, besides. I’ve 
got a big hole in my pocket, and if I lost it, it would be 
just that goop Percy’s luck to find it and give it to 
her himself. And I tell you, I won’t stand for anyone 
but me giving such valuable presents to Annabel! 


(He goes out, carrying Ins box carefully.) 
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PART II 
Dialogues, Plays, Exercises, Songs, and Drills 


TAKING DOWN THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
(Dialogue for a girl and a boy) 


CHARACTERS 


MorTrHER 


Harry } 
ae arry's doting parents 


ScENE: A living room. At rise of curtain, FATHER 
and MoTHER are standing before a small Christmas 
tree, stripping off the ornaments. Near the tree is a 
table, on which they place the trimmings as they take 
them off. 


MoruHer. Goodness, Henry! Don’t throw those or- 
naments down as if they were golf balls. (Smiles 
meaningly.) Santa will want them next year. 

FATHER. ’Scuse me, Santa Claus. (He puts a ball 
down with exaggerated caution.) 

Moruer. It doesn’t seem possible that we have used 
these things for seven years. Harry grows so fast! It 
seems only the other day that he was a mere infant. 

FaTHER. And now he is a mere Indian. 

MotuHer. Henry! He is not! Of course, he is 
active, but he is sweet. 

FatHerR. Heaven forbid! I wouldn’t have a sweet 
boy around the place. 

Mortuer. I mean that he has a lovely disposition, 

FatHer. Naturally. Just notice my loveliness. 

MoruHer. I'll mar it, if you tear that tinsel all to 
pieces. (She tries not to laugh.) Be careful. Harry 
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sets so much store by his Christmas things—his tree 
and Santa Claus and all. 

FatHEerR. Er—yes; he does. 

Moruer. I tell you, there aren’t many boys past 
seven and in the first grade at school, who are like 
Harry. 

FatHer. Hope not! 

MoruHer (indignantly). What do you mean? 

Fatuer. Er—just that I like to have him—er— 
different. (He gives her a sidelong look, grinning.) 

Moruer. I should say so. He has such perfect 
faith, such touching trust! Santa Claus, for instance, 
is just as big to him now as when he was three. 

FatHer (half to himself). Just as big a joke. 

MoruHerR (misunderstanding). Yes; I wish he were 
' to big folk, too. But, anyway, it makes me happy to 
have Harry so unsuspecting. 

FATHER. Gets that from you. You aren’t the least 
bit suspicious. (He chuckles.) 

Moruer. No; but just the same, no one can deceive 
me. Here, take down the “dear angel,’ as he used 
to call it. He still thinks that Santa pins it up there 
each Christmas Eve. The dear! 

FatHER (sarcastically). The cute little fellow! 
(He reaches up for the angel.) Come on down, angel. 
You'll be getting rheumatiz up there, standing so stiff. 

MoTHER (noting his jocularity). What is so funny? 
I don’t feel like laughing. Every year, when we untrim 
the tree, I feel as if it were a funeral. 

FaruHer. Well, we’ll have to hustle, or the funeral 
won’t be over when Harry gets back, and you never 
want him to catch us at it. 

MorHerR (hurrying). No, indeed; I want to pre- 
serve the lovely mystery, and keep him from getting 
grown-up and disillusioned. (Looks at the tree, now 
bare.) The poor, dead little tree! 

FatTHer (in matter-of-fact manner). WHere’s my 
hankie, mother. (Offers her one.) 
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Mortue_ER (between laughter and tears). You're per- 
fectly heartless. (He picks up a child’s Cue, box that 
was under the tree.) What is that? 

FatHeER. Pencil box. 

Moruer. Oh, Harry and May Trask were playing 
school under the tree yesterday, writing notes to each 
other. 

Fatuer. Yes. There is one in the box. (He takes 
it out.) Pretty good writer for a kid. 

MorHer (taking the note). He’s wonderful. Let’s 
read it. It’s to May. (She reads.) “Dear May: I 
hoap—” (She laughs.) H-o-a-p, hope! —“you are 
well. What did you get for Crismus?’ (She spells 
last word out, laughing.) “Ma and pa think there’s a 
Santy Claus.” (She stops and looks, stricken, at 
FatHer.) “But don’t let on.—Yours truly, Harry.” 
(The last is read in a small voice.) Henry! 

FaTHER. Why, he was wise two years ago. 
MorHer. No! 

FatuHer. Sure thing. I heard him and that smart 
Aleck, Eddie Reed, talking it all over two years ago. 
Moruer. Henry, oh, Henry! 

Fatuer. Cheer up, cheer up. They’ve all got to go 
through it, like the measles and falling in love. 
Moruer. It’s awful! 

FATHER (gathering up an armful of the ornaments). 
What shall I do with this stuff? 

MoruHer. Oh, take it away! Take it away! 

FatHer. Now, mother, don’t be putting on mourn- 
ing. We'll teach the kid to play Santa Claus to other 
folks. That will be still better. 

MorTHer You are right, of course. Oh, dear! 
Well, carry out the tree. 

FATHER (holding the tree out horizontally, starts for 
exit, singing). Here comes the bride. 

MorHe_R (stopping him and pushing the tree: vp into 
a vertical position). Oh, don’t carry. it that way, just 
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like a poor dead thing. Gracious! It seems more like 
a funeral than ever. 

FATHER (carrying the tree like a flag). Right-o! 
Let’s make it a parade, then; and we'll plant it outside - 
and trim it for the birds. Then it won’t die, any more 
than the real Christmas spirit will ever die. Come on, 
mother ; fall in line. You can be the calliope. (Evit, 
laughing, with the tree, followed by MorHer.) 


CHRISTMAS PARTIES 
(Dialogue for a girl and a boy) 
CHARACTERS 


R > 
MARGARET Schoolmates 
RALPH 


ScENE: A street. It is during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 


MarGARET and RALPH enter in street dress, from 
i 3 
opposite sides of the stage and meet near the center. 


MarcareT. Hello, Ralph. 

RautpH. ’Lo, Margaret. What are you doing this 
vacation ? 

MarGareT. Oh, we are very busy at our house, get- 
ting ready for Christmas. 

RatpH. So are we. I know we are getting ready 
for something, by the number of errands that I have 
to do. 

MarGarRET. Same here. Mother sends me for raisins 
and nuts and all the rest for her fruit cake, and I taste 
of all the good things on my way home. 

Ratpu. I'll bet they are good. My mother never 
makes cakes; she buys them. 
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MarcaretT. Bought ones aren’t at all like mother’s. 
What a lot of bundles you have! 

RatpH. Yes; silly stuff for my sister Stella. 

Marcaret. I thought her name was Estelle. 

RatpH. Ho, ho! She’d like to have folks think so, 
since she went crazy over some movie girl called 
Estelle; but her real name’s Stella. 

Marcaret. Your parcels are all presents for her? 
RateH. No; caps and favors and things like that, 
for her party. 

MarGaretT. Oh, you are going to have a party, too? 
RatpH. Not me! Don’t worry; she’ll see that I’m 
kept out of the way. 

Marcaret. Oh, Ralph, your mother won’t let you 
be kept out of the Christmas party! 

RatpH. She’s in the same boat with me. So’s dad. 

MarcareT. The idea! What kind of a party is it, 
anyway ? 

RatpH. Dancing and throwing silly papers, and a 
big supper at midnight; then more dancing until they 
are tired of it, I suppose. 

MarGareT (shocked). On Christmas Eve! 

RateH. Yes. (He digs his toes into the snow.) 
Oh, it isn’t my kind of a party, you bet! It is all Miss 
Fstelle’s idea. 

MarcaretT. I shouldn’t like it at all. 

Ratru. I don’t, either. 

MarGaret. Perhaps your mother would let you 
come to ours. 

RaLtpH. What is yours going to be like? 

Marcaret. We have invited Aunt Jessie and her 
_ three boys. 

RatpeH. Gosh! I like them. I went out to their 
farm last summer with my father. 

Marcaret., And Granny Collins is coming. She is 
all alone in the world, you know. Such a dear old lady! 
And Florence Derway— 
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Rate. The Florence Derway who works where 
Stella does ? 

Marcarer. Yes. 

RatpuH. Stella doesn’t like her. She says Florence 
is a stick. 

MARGARET (indignantly). She isn’t. 

RaLtpu. It’s only because Florence doesn’t doll up, 
like the rest of them. 

Marcaret. Mamma told me that Florence is sav- 
ing her money for a course in singing. She has the 
most beautiful voice. 

Ratpx. Sure. She has probably got something on 
her mind besides her hair. 

Marcaret. She and all the others are coming over 
for supper. Then we are going to sing carols to some 
sick folks on our street, and dad will play his violin— 

Ratpu. Gee, I hope I can come! I could listen to 
your father all night. 

Marcaret. Then when we come in, mother will tell 
stories of Christmas, and we’ll have something good— 
yum-yum!—to eat. And then, there is going to be a 
surprise. 

RatpH. What is the surprise? 

Marcaret. You won't tell? Mother is going to 
give every one of us a present: something that she made 
herself. 

RaLpH. Isn’t she great? 

Marcaret. She has the nicest ideas! Don’t you 
think that will be the very nicest kind of a party? 

Ratpu. The only kind of a real Christmas party, 
I say! 

-MarcaretT. Well, your mother will let you come; 
won't she? 

Ravpu. I'll keep asking her until she says, “Yes.” 

MarGaret. Maybe, if I should go over to your 
house and— 

Ratpu. Would you? She’ll surely say, “Yes” to 
you. 


. 
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MarcGarer, Then let’s go now. 
Ratpx. Let's! I want to go to a real Christmas 
party. 


FEET 
(Exercise for a speaker and a class of marchers) 


(The speaker, who may be either a bey or a girl, 
stands at one side of the stage, which ts set as @ street, 
with a long billboard extending across t through the 
center from left to right. It is Just high enough from _ 
the floor to allow the marchers’ feet to show and should 
be made in ftvo sections that can be drawn apart in the 
middle. Jt is high enough to conceal the owners of 
the feet, who are the marchers. Some of these chil- 
dren wear girls’ high-heeled pumps; others wear old 
and dusty me n’s shoes. One wears a shiny new pair 
of men’s shoes; another, a child’s shoes; @ third, an 
old woman’s worn soft shoes; and @ fourth, a young 
girl's Sere satin pumps. There may be any manber 
of marche As the speaker recites, they pass and 
re-pass be hind the billboard, with only thetr feet vis- 
ible to the audience.) 


SPEAKER. 


Have you ever, ever listened 
To the tuneful beat, beat 
Of the hurrying, scurrying feet 
On the busy, dizzy street? 


Hear the girlish heels so high 
Go a-ticking, ticking by, 
And a-clicking, clicking by, 
Picking out their way! 


oo 
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There two tapping, flapping feet 
Come a-shuffling, shuffling on, 
And a-scuffling, scuffling on, 
Lazy, dusty, shabby, gray! 


Now a child’s feet come a-slipping, 
And a-tripping in a dance, 
And a-skipping with a prance, 
Wearing Mercury’s winged shoes. 


Then a lonely mother’s feet, 
Stumbling, stumbling a bit, 
Fumbling, fumbling a bit, 
Weary, listless—nothing to lose! 


Sometimes feet, so young and slow, 
Go a-dragging, dragging past, 
Go a-sagging, sagging past, 
Ready to give up the game! 


Next, a pair all shining new, 
Clumping, clumping, clump along, 
Thumping, thumping, thump along, 
Telling us of wealth and fame. 


Strange that as they all pass by, 
Be their status low or high, 
Hurry, hurrying away, 
Scurry, scurrying away, 
(5) They all skip like children gay, 
Tripping out a rollicking lay, 
Tripping out a frolicking lay, 
When Christmas Day draws nigh! 


(At the line marked (5), the billboard is separated 
in the middle by the children behind it, and they are 
revealed, standing in a line facing the audience, and 
smiling down at their feet in unaccustomed gear. 
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When the speaker has finished, the children, with great 
glee, jig while the pianist plays a few measures. Then 
the marchers take hands, advance to the front of the 
stage, where the speaker joins hands with them, and 
all speak in concert.) 


JS ibe 
The happy beat, beat, beat 
Of the tramping, stamping feet, 
On the snowy, blowy street, 
Says, “Cheer, cheer, good Cheer!” 
As Christmas Day draws near. 


(The curtain may be lowered at the end, or the chil- 
dren may run off, laughing, helter-skelter, by right and 
left exits.) 


ONE WHOLE DOLLAR 
(Dialogue for two girls) 
CHARACTERS 


Kate \ Chums 
FRANCES 


ScENnE: A street. Enter Kate and Frances from 
opposite sides of the stage, in outdoor wraps. FRANCES 
has a newspaper with a picture section under her arm. 
The girls meet near center of stage. 


Kate. Oh, Frances, I am glad that I met you. 
Where are you going? 

Frances. Shopping, if you please. (She exhibits 
a dollar bill.) ve got a whole dollar. 

Kate. Why, isn’t that funny? I have, too. See! 
(She shows a similar bill.) 

Frances. Where did you get yours? 
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Kate. Our neighbor, Mrs. Crane, gave it to me for 
my Christmas present, and she said I was to spend it 
just as I pleased. 

Frances. Aunt Priscilla sent me mine in a letter, 
and she said the same thing. I never had one whole 
dollar before, to do as I liked with; did you? 

Kate. Mercy, no. With twenty-five cents, I felt 
like a millionaire; with fifty, why, I was a regular 
plutocrat. 

FRANCES (laughing). Then we must both be multi- 
millionaires by now. 

Kate. Really, I can’t decide what to do with mine. 
I did think of going to a show with you and Alice and 
going to a restaurant for supper afterwards, just like 
grown folks, but— 

Frances. Oh, don’t! Your dollar will be gone, and 
you won’t have anything to show for it. Better buy 
something. I’m going to. 

Kate. Youre right. I’ve been wanting four or five 
of those jingly bracelets for ever so long. Think I can 
get those for a dollar? 

Frances. Well, I suppose so, but— 

Kate, Oh, maybe I can coax those out of dad. I’m 
not going to spend my precious dollar on anything that 
I can get out of anybody else. 

Frances. Neither will I. I’ve been thinking of 
slipper buckles. Maybe if I have the buckles for my 
dancing pumps, mother might let me go to Alice’s 
dancing party on Christmas Eve. 

Kate. And maybe she won’t, old lady. Didn't I 
overhear her talking with my mother, and didn’t they 
rake over the coals those parents who allowed such 
babies—that is what they called them—as Alice and 
Sue to have wild parties on Christmas Eve? No hope, 
my dear, no hope! 

Frances. Then I shan’t buy any buckles. They'd 
be as old as King Tut before mother would let me go 
to grown-up parties. 
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Kate. We might get rash. We might spend it all 
on chocolates and eat them all up and become corpu- 
lent. (She illustrates comically.) 

Frances. Nope! I tried it once, and I nearly be- 
came a corpse. 

Kate. It’s hopeless. We shall have to bury our 
dollars, I guess. You’re dropping your newspaper. 
(It falls from under FRANCES’ arm, picture part upper- 
most.) 

Frances. There she goes! (She picks it up.) Oh, 
look, Kate! A picture of the Salvation Army room, 
where they are packing Christmas dinners. (They look 
together.) 

Kate. What does it say there? A dollar— 

FRANCES (reading). “One dollar fills one basket. 
One basket is one dinner. Give now!” 

KaTE (looking at FRANCES). One dollar— 

FRANCES (looking at KaTE). One dollar— (They 
look down at the money in their hands.) 

Kate. Can you realize, Fran, that there are really 
people who won't have anything to eat on Christmas? 

Frances. I suppose so. (Thoughtfully.) One 
basket, one dollar. I don’t care much for those buckles 
after all. 

Kate (reading). “One dollar fills one basket.” 
Chocolates always make me sick. 

Frances. Kate! 

Kate. Uh-huh? 

FRANCES. (hesitatingly). Do you—? 

Kate. Will you? 

Frances. Oh, goodness! I couldn’t eat my good 
dinner if I didn’t. I'd be seeing those starving babies. 
I'd choke! 

Kate. A dinner for the price of a few tin-ny brace- 
lets! I don’t want the silly things. Let’s do it. 

FRraNceEs. There’s the dearest Salvation Army girl 
right around the corner here, 
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Kate. Let’s run and give it to her. (They start off 
at left.) : 

Frances. I feel all warm inside since I made up my 
mind to do it. Don’t you? 

Kate. Yes. Isn’t it funny? The richest man in 
the world hasn’t any more fun spending his billions 
than we are with— 

Aare (laughing). One whole dollar! (Exeunt at 
left.) 


TEE CHRISTMAS. ELS 
(Play for cight girls) 


CHARACTERS 


BETTY 

MurRIeEL 

JOAN 

GAIL Boarding school mates 
YVONNE (from France) 

HILpa 

RutTH 

Mrs. Natalie Kane, Ruth’s older sister 


ScENE: Betty's room in boarding school. It has 
one door, at right. Furnishings are simple: a couch 
with pillows, several straight-backed chairs, a small 
desk or table, with lamp, books, etc. 


At rise of curtain, MuRIEL, JOAN, YVONNE, and GAIL 
are seated or standing about the room in natural poses. 
Betty is curled up on the couch, strumming a ukulele. 
All have an air of dejection. 


Betty (singing dolefully). “Home, home, sweet, 
sweet home! Be it ever so—” 
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YVONNE (covering her ears). Bet-tee! Plee-eese! 
Do not seeng zat song! My nose will red. 

MurieEL. Betty’s singing always makes me cry, no 
matter what she sings. 


(Betty threatens MurRIEL with the ukulele, holding 
it like a gun.) 


Joan. Her voice is unique. I have never heard any- 
thing like it. 


(Betty bows almost double without ceasing her 
strumming.) 


Gait. Why, I think you have a lovely voice, Betty. 

Betty. You are a person of taste, Gail darling. 

Joan. Isn’t that the funniest little Gail? It wouldn’t 
ruffle the hair on a mouse. 

YVONNE. Jo-an, you geeve me ze—wi’at you call ?— 
ze shee-ver, w’en you talk from ze mice. 

Mouriet. Our American mice are really nice, 
Yvonne. You’d like them. 

YVONNE (shaking her head many times). Oh, no, 
no, no! 

Betty (to YVONNE). Don’t mind her, honey. She 
can’t help feeling cantankerous. We all do—having to 
stay here for Christmas. 

Joan (near tears). I won’t! I just won’t! I want 
to see my mother. 

GaiL. It is a shame, poor Joan, that your brother 
had to get the mumps just at vacation time. We all 
know what lovely times you and your family always 
have at Christmas. 

Joan. I want ’em. I— 

Mourievt. What? The mumps? 

Joan. I don’t care if I do get the mumps. I want 
to see them all. 

Betty. Oh, for goodness’ sake, Jo, stop grumbling! 
Think of this sweet little Gail of ours who has no 
mother to go to. You don’t hear her growl. 
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Murret. She couldn’t. She’s a gentle summer 
breeze. 

YVONNE. Eet ees no use to gr-rr—w’at you say ?— 
gra-aall. Eef we must here remain, we must. 

Joan. I don’t see how you can take it so calmly, 
when last year you had such fun, with all your parties 
and your relatives over from France, and all. And 
now to have your father and mother away over in 
Paris! Goodness! 

Betty. If she isn’t going to see them, what differ- 
ence does it make where they are—in France, or in the 
Fiji Islands? (She flings her ukulele on table and 
stretches.) Ho, hum! My worthy parents may be in 
Timbuctoo, for all I know. Actor parents are sure 
hard to keep under your thumb. 

YVONNE (strutting dramatically). But zey have ze 
crown of fame on zeir heads. 

Betty. Ee-yah! And a headache under the crown 
most of the time. 

Gait. It can’t be very pleasant to spend Christma 
in a hotel. What did you do last year, Betty? 

Betty (suddenly radiant). Oh, we three went out 
to my aunt’s in the country—a darling farm, with cows 
and little calves and pigs—cunning little curly ones. 
And we had a turkey as big as this house, and stacks 
of pumpkin pies. And we played bringing in the Yule 
log and had a Christmas tree right out in the yard and 
—well, it was nice, but, like all nice things, it was short. 
Mother and father had to be back in town for the 
evening performance, of course. (She picks up her 
ukulele again and strums it violently.) 

MurieEL. Are you going to be an actress, Betty? 

Betty (jumping to her feet). Me? Never! Iam 
going to be a lighthouse keeper out in the ocean, about 
a million miles from a theater. (All laugh.) 

Joan. Ship ahoy! 

MuriEL. I suppose my father’s ship will pass by, 
now and then. Give him a hail for me. 
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GaIL. Does your mother go with him often? 

MurieEu. Yes, but this is the first year that she has 
happened to be away at Christmas. Last year dad’s 
ship was in port, and we went to New York for the 
two weeks. Oh, didn’t we revel! (She rises.) Say, 
let’s talk about something else: “Why Camels Have 
Humps” or “Why Does a Hen?” 

YVONNE (brightly). We could stud-ee. We have 
so much time. (All the others, with the exception of 
GalL and Betty, fall upon her, push her on the couch, 
and pummel her.) 

ALL THE OTHERS (crying in confused chorus). The 
idea! What? You dare! Stud-ee, indeed! | 

Betty (languidly). Save the little Parisian, Gail. 
She’s the only one we have. 

Gait. I tell you, girls: All of you will come down 
street with me, and I’ll buy each one of you a present. 
My grandfather sent me an enormous check. I don’t 
know what to do with it. 

MuvriEL (coming to GAIL, with hand outstretched). 
I’m nothing if not helpful. Let me relieve you of it. 

Joan (pouncing on GaiL). Let her do nothing of 
the kind, Gail. You know I am your guardian. If 
these horrid mumps hadn’t bumped in, you know you 
were coming home with me for vacation. You liked 
it last year; didn’t you? 

Gait. I loved it. Your pretty mother is such a 
dear! 

Joan. Do you think so? Well, she is always hold- 
ing you up to me as a model. “So refined and so 
gentle and so—” So everything! I’d hate you, if I 
didn’t love you so much. 

BETTY (sitting on edge of table). Whatever became 
of Ruth and Hilda? 

MourteLt. They went for a walk. Ruth is taking 
this hard, you know. 

Yvonne. Ze poor chee-ild! She has only one sis- 
taite 
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Moriet. Yes. Natalie, or rather, Mrs. Jack Der- 
went Schuyler Kane, of Boston and Newport. 

Joan. Ruth has always gone there for Christmas, 
of course. Those two girls think a great deal of each 
other. They are all alone in the world. Their father 
and mother died of “flu” within two days of each other. 

MurieL. Ruth thought she was going as usual until 
the other day, when the letter came. 

Betty (scornfully). And the elegant Mrs. Kane is 
throwing her sister over for a party, eh? 

Joan. Yes. A terribly swanky party on Long 
Island. 

MurieEvt. It doesn’t look like Natalie’s work. She is 
devoted to Ruth. 

Gait. There must be some important reason— 

YVONNE. Zey are eem-portant frien’, maybe? 

Betty. Rats! 

Gait. Betty! 

Betty. /Scuse, Gail, but, saving your presence, it’s 
a darned shame! 

MorieEt. Well, Hilda will be good for Ruth, if she 
is broken up. 

Joan. Nothing short of dynamite would break- 
Hilda up. 

YVONNE. Eet ees so nice to be qui-et, like Heelda. 

Betty. Yes; Hilda’s a good old sphinx. 

Gait. I think she is lovely ; just pink and white, like 
a summer sunset. 

Betty (cupping her hands to her ears). Shades of 
Alfred Tennyson! Did you get that? 

Moriev. I'll tell Hilda she owes you a quarter, Gail. 


(Steps are heard, off right.) 


Joan. Sh! Here they come. 
Enter Rutu and Hixpa, right. 


ALL THE OTHERS. Hello. 
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RutH. What is this? A sob-fest? 

Betty. No, ma’am; this is a wild party. (She 
plays a deafening tune on her ukulele, and MuRIEL and 
YVONNE dance, while the others clap their hands or 
hum.) 

Joan. All we need is the pink lemonade. 

RutH (placing a cushion on the floor and sitting 
on it). Well, bring it on. Bring something on, or 
I'll fly. 

MouriELt. Where to? Id fly with you, but I want 
to know where I am coming down, when I go. 

Hitpa. We might as well make the best of it. Can’t 
we think of something exciting? 

Betty. My stars! This from you, Hilda? 

Hitpa. We can get a turkey and cook it ourselves 
and have a kiddie party or— 

Gait. Kiddies! That’s a good idea. I wish we 
knew some of the children in the town. We could have 
some fun buying them presents with my check. Christ- 
mas doesn’t seem right if there are no tots around. 
A family near grandfather’s has seven. Such darlings! 

Betty (chanting). We are seven. We are seven! 
(She counts the girls.) So are we. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. Seven daughters of seven sons 
of seven— Say! Seven is a magic number. Some- 
thing nice ought to happen to us. 


(A doorbell rings off stage, with a muffled faraway 
sound.) 


Joan. There it is. 

MorieEL. Oh, it’s nobody, of course. 

Rutu. Nobody, no time, nohow! (Steps are heard, 
off right.) 

Betty. Well, some one really is coming here. 
Heavens, look at this room! Help, help! 


(The girls hastily tidy up the room.) 


Enter Mrs. NaTavie KANE at right. Her coat and 
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hat, etc., denote wealth and taste. She is young and 
pretty. 


res (falling into NaTALie’s arms). Natalie! Oh, 
at! 

Natatie. Hello, all you blessed children. (The 
girls grect her in pantomime.) I have some news. 

ALL THE OTHERS. What is it? (They crowd 
around her.) 

NaTAaLie. We have changed our minds. We aren’t 
going to the party. 

Rutu. Oh, joy! (She spins around, hugging 
NATALIE and two or three of the others.) 

Natatie. And that isn’t all. Sit down, and I'll tell 
you the whole story in two words; or maybe it will take 
a few more. (The girls sit.) You see, Jack and I 
made our annual visit to the orphanage with toys, and 
it came over me there that Ruth and I are just like them 
really—orphans. So I—I couldn’t—I just wouldn’t go. 
I told Jack how you seven babies were temporarily or- 
phaned here, and he said, “To the dogs with the party” 
and “‘Let’s have the whole bunch here.” So here I am. 
Now just pack your troubles—and a dress or two—in 
your old kit-bag, and come along, every last one of you. 
Hurry! There are two “boats” waiting out there. 
(General delight.) 

YVONNE (to NATALIE, adoringly). You are a—a— 
a sheep! (Howls of joy greet this. YVONNE ts dis- 
concerted.) Eet ees that I make a mees-take? I mean 
a—a lamb, do I? 

NATALIE (convulsed). I hope so. 

GAIL (putting an arm about YVONNE). Don’t worry, 
dear. Mrs. Kane understands that you love her. We 
all do. 

Betty. Clear out, you folks. I am going to pack. 
(She draws a tiny suit case from under her couch. 
The girls laugh.) 

Hitpa (going to door). 1am so excited. 
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Muriet. Now, who said anything about a nice, calm 
summer sunset? Hilda’s a thunderstorm. 

RutH. Come and help me, Nat. (She goes to 
door.) 

NaTa.ie. I'll help you all. And we’re going to have 
a wonderful time, you poor exiles. 

Betty. Hurrah! Exiles no longer! (She snatches 
her ukulele and plays and sings “Home, Sweet Home” 
with jazzy speed.) 

MuriEL and Joan (in concert). Hasn’t Betty a 
lovely voice? 

YVONNE. An’ ees eet not the jol-lee song? La, la, la! 
(She hums with Berty as she dances to right door.) 


(All laugh and jostle each other, as they crowd to 
door after her.) 


CuRTAIN 


THE BARON’ SrYULE EOG 
(Exercise for eighteen boys) 


CHARACTERS 


THE Baron EicuHt SERFS 
THE Foou EIGHT GUARDS 


CostumEs.—The Fool wears a close suit of bright 
yellow cloth, and pointed cap, the cap and suit having 
sprigs of holly fastened here and there. He has an 
instrument resembling a bagpipe slung by a leather 
strap over one shoulder. The Yule log, which he drags 
in, may be a large cylinder of cardboard, covered with 
bark. or rough brownish-green paper, weighted suff- 
ciently to keep it from bobbing and girded with a long 
chain. The Serfs wear green tunics, loosely belted, 
knee breeches, and green Robin Hood hats with red 
feathers. Hats and feathers may be made of crépe 
paper. Each carries a rude ax. The Baron, played 
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by the tallest boy, is resplendent in a tunic of purple, 
banded at neck and wrists with gold, and there are 
necklaces about his neck, and heavy rings on his 
fingers. His cap is purple with a gilt feather. The 
Guards of the Baron wear breast-plates of silver pa- 
per, and close silver caps, like casques. Each carries 
a long spear, covered with silver. 


ScENE: A forest. If the stage affords no tree drop 
and wings, use branches of evergreens nailed to narrow 
boards, to bank the back, and to screen the entrances at 
right and left, leaving space for the players to come 
through. At center back, there is a stump for the 
Foo. to sit on. 


At rise of curtain, the Foot is discovered, sitting 
upon stump, gay and debonair. He sings to the tune 
of “The Bold Fisherman,” 


“Foon (singing). 
Ah, I have seen life that’s pain 
And woe in the forest cool, 
But life is all laughter 
To the wandering Fool; 
Let noble lords and ladies pine and sigh 
Behind the frowning walls of castle high! 
I’ll sing the summer’s rose and violet shy, 
And the snows of happy Yule. Ho! 


CHORUS 


Oh, a merry life, without care or strife; 
Singing, piping, dancing through the forest cool! 
Gay when spring is here, glad through summer’s 
cheer, 
And happy at Yule. (He softly whistles the 
air of the chorus.) 


Enter four SERFS at right and four SERFs at left. They 
do not see the Foot. 
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SERFS (to one another). Brothers, hail! (They 
make a V at center of stage, hiding the Foot.) 
First SERF. 
Alas, the sun is westering ; 
The shadows gather round; 
SECOND SERF. 
Through all the vast woodlands 
No Yule log we have found! 
THIRD SERF. 
Our lord, the noble Baron, 
Will visit vengeance dire! 
FourtH SERF. 
For the monarch of the forest 
He would pay us handsome hire! 
FirtH SER. 
The prize, indeed, I covet: 
To be named the Baron’s heir! 
SIxTH SERF. 
Who brings the mightiest Yule log 
His wide domain will share. 
SEVENTH SERF. 
To cheer‘his heart, a-mourning 
For years his only son; 
EIGHTH SERF. 
Yea; the babe some foe hath stolen 
Ere his baby feet could run! 
ALL (while the four at right cross to left, and. the 
four at left cross to right, as if to go off stage). 
The Yule log we must find, 
The mightiest oak of all! 
Would we knew some magic power 
To conjure it, kingly and tall! 


(The Foor, now visible again on stump at center 
back, sings to same tune.) 
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Foot. 


Ah, I’ve sung beneath the cedars ; 
And with the pines whispered low; 
And I’ve laughed with the poplars 
At the secret they know. 
The willows by the mocking river wide 
Their hidden woes to me did e’er confide, 
And the regal oak that over all doth rule 
Is the friend of the Fool. Ho! 


CHORUS, as before. 


(The serfs listen with contemptuous smiles.) 


First SERF (going to Foor and flipping his cheek 
scornfully). 
Fool, your lore we scorn; 
The prize ye’ll never share. 
FirtH SERF (going to Foou, and standing bent over, 
elbows on knees, in a derisive attitude at right.) 
Ha! No Fool yet born 
Shall be the Baron’s heir! 
ALL (grouping menacingly about Foor). 
Begone! Away! Ye singing Fool! 
’Tis we shall gladden our Baron’s Yule. 


(The Foot rises, smiling, and comes to center front, 
whistling through his pipe the tune of his chorus and 
leisurely going out at right. The eight SERFS form an 
oblique line at right, looking after the Foot.) 


Enter at left the Baron and his guards. The SERFS 
face left, and each drops on right knee, with head 
bowed. The Baron wears a wrathful look. He ad- 
vances to center. 


BARON. 
Laggards, here I find ye 
Bowed in craven fear ; 
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Where is the Yule log 
To fill our halls with cheer? 
All the feast is waiting, 
Piled high is the board ; 
Boar’s head and peacock 
And the garden’s hoard. 
Soon the guests are coming ; 
Bards their lays indite ; 
(Threatening them.) 
Where is the Yule log 
That gives us warmth and light? 
FourtH SERF (advancing and kneeling at right of 
BARON). 
Lord, in vain we sought 
For towering oak so rare, 
EicHTH SErRF (advancing and kneeling at left of 
BARON ). 
We found but stripling hemlock 
And birch like maiden fair. 
BARON (raising the two roughly and pushing them to 
right and left respectively). 
Slaves, get ye from me! 
Away, ye recreant band! 
Lest wrath with deadly iron 
Should arm my strong right hand. 
(Turns to the others.) 
Let him who is wiser— 
Be he lord or vassal dog— 
Go forth throughout the forest 
To find the great Yule log. 


(SERFS start left and Guarns start right, as if to 
go out in two diagonal lines.) 


Enter at right the Foou dragging, as if with di ffi- 
culty, the Yule log by a chain drawn over his shoulder. 
He is whistling the tune he has sung before. He drops 
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the chain with loud clanging in center of stage, and 
stands beside Baron, who looks intently at him. 
SERFS and GUARDS make a concerted move against the 
Foou, as if to attack him, but the Baron, with both 
arms out, pushes them back to form thew lines at the 
sides. 


Baron (to Foor). 


Fool, who art thou? With the face of my lost dove! 
Fool, who art thou? With the smile I used to love! 


(The Foor seats himself nonchalantly on stump, 
smiling up at BaRoNn, and sings again to same tune as 
before.) 


Foou. 


To me the crooning breezes sang 
A cradle song, sweet and low; 
No fond, caressing mother’s voice 
My memory doth know. 
But the passing hunter is my bounteous friend, 
The woodsman of his fare doth freely lend, 
(Here he shows a ring.) 
And this golden charm I keep to evil fend 
. From the merry, merry Fool. 


CHORUS, as before. 


Baron (agitated, steps to front, with his hands up- 
raised ). 
Kind Fates, if this wanderer be 
The heir to all our land! 
And this the charm his mother slipped 
Upon his infant hand! 


(Steps back to Foot, takes his hand, and looks closely 
at ring, while the others crowd nearer.) 
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Ha! The arms of our name! 
(Embraces Foou.) 
Thine’s the prize, dear Fool, 
Thou hast given me a son, 
And the mighty log of Yule! 


(Serrs and Guarps gather in semicircle about the 
two at center.) 


SERFS and Guarps (singing to tune of chorus of 
“The Bold Fisherman’). 
Hail, our Baron’s son! Hail, the long-lost one! 
Let the joyous tidings through the country go; 
Feasting, old and young give the glad news tongue! 
While the Yule log doth glow. 


(If no curtain is used, the chorus should be repeated, 
while Baron and Foot, followed by Guarps and. 
SERFS, march out.) 


GOING HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
(Dialogue for two boys) 


CHARACTERS 


Dick 
Ray 


ScENE: A railway train. Four chairs may be ar- 
ranged to give the illusion of four seats in a day coach. 
At rise of curtain, the brothers are seated opposite each 
other, with traveling bags and wraps beside them. 


Brothers, who have been away to school 


Dick. This blamed train just crawls. What is the 
matter with it, anyway? We'll never get there. 

Ray. Keep your feet down. Keep your feet down, 
old son. You'll raise your blood pressure. 
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Dicx. Well, by ginger, when a fellow’s been away 
from home six months, two in camp, and four in school, 
he’s about ready for a dose of home. 

Ray. I’m not saying that I’ll turn my back on dad 
and mother, myself; but I’m not getting St. Vitus’ 
dance trying to beat the train to it. We’ll be there in 
an hour. ; 

Dick. I can’t wait to find out what it is that the 
folks have for us for Christmas; can you? 

Ray. The governor wrote that we’d think they were 
corkers—whatever they are. 

Dick. I'll bet it’s a watch for each of us—good 
ones. These cheap things get sleeping sickness every 
three weeks or two and have to have hypodermics. 

Ray. My guess is that it is a toboggan apiece. I 
kind o’ dropped a hint that all the boys in school had 
them. 

Dick. Well, we shall find out if we ever get there. 
Gee! Won’t I be glad to see mom, and eat some of her _ 
flapjacks with maple syrup! She’ll surely have some 
for supper. 

Ray. Sure. The governor’s a good scout, too. He © 
doesn’t sit too tight on the lid of his money chest. [Il 
be glad to see him, too. 

Dick. They’re both bricks. But I wish I knew. what 
they have for us. 

Ray. I’m all guessed out. Did you pack everything, 
sure ? 

Dick. Yep. And locked the trunk and put the key 
in my pocket. See; here it is. (He takes a key out of 
his pocket, at the same time drawing out a letter.) Gee, 
I clean forgot! By ginger, | got this letter from mother 
out of the office just as we were coming away, and I 
didn’t stop to open it. I clean forgot about it. 

Ray. No matter. She’ll tell us what was in it. 

Dick. We might as well read it to pass away the 
time. 

Ray. All right. Shoot! (DicK opens the letter.) 
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Dick (reading). “Dear Boys: Just a note to pre- 
pare you for your nice Christmas presents. They came 
yesterday, and they are lovely, just alike—as alike as 
two peas. (Ray leans over Dicx’s shoulder, looking 
interested.) One for each of you—something that you 
can, always keep—something that you will love—” 
(The boys look excitedly at each other, and Dick turns 
_ the page of note-paper to read the last.) 
~ Ray (reading). “Can you guess?” 

Botu (in concert, bending incredulously over the 
words and ejaculating together). Twin baby sisters! 
(They stare open-mouthed at each other as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


BIVE. SENSES 
(Exercise for three girls and two boys) 


The five children march upon the stage and stand in 
a line, boys and girls alternating. Their hands are kept 
behind thew backs during the first six lines of each 
speech. 


First Girv. 


When Christmas drew near, 
I wanted to hear 
Everything everyone said; 
But grandma talked low, 
And ma whispered so, 
. It gave me a pain in the head; 

(She produces from behind her back a pair of white 
cotton ears, large and stuffed, each having an elastic 
sewed on, and she puts them on, grinning broadly, as 
she goes on.) 

Now I need have no worry or fears; 
T’ve a more sensible set of ears. 
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Fiest Boy. 


With so much to smell, 
I never could tell 
Whether | missed something, too; 
Fruit cake hidden high, 
And turkey and pie, 
*Twas more than my poor nose could do. 

(Here he takes from behind his back a huge nose, 
such as may be cut from a funny mask. It may be 
made to stick on with adheswe tape, or he may tie it 
on with strings that go around his head.) 

Now I get many an extra sniff, 
And with this nose, I’ll not miss a whiff. 

SEconp Gikv. 

Just smelling good things , 
No real pleasure brings, 
I’m only content when I taste; 
Into my Cupid’s bow 
Such a little could go, 
That many tidbits went to waste. 
. (She brings forward a mask of a mouth, very wide 
and red. She ties it on.) 
Now I'll taste anything, north or south; 
I have what you really can call a mouth. 


Seconp Boy. 
It was quite a race 
To keep up the pace, 
A-poking on shelves dark and high; 
A-tying up strings, 
And wrapping up things, 
And feeling of giits on the sly. 
- (He shows his hands, to cach of which he has at- 
tached two rubber gloves, blown up to look quite 
realistic.) 
It truly required more hands than one pair ; 
Do you think I will now have some to spare? 
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THIRD GIRL. 


With a thrill in the air, 
And secrets everywhere, 
You truly get almost cross-eyed, 
Just trying to see 
What’s under the tree ; 
And you watch for the mailman, beside. 
(Here she puts on three pairs of spectacles, pushing © 
one pair up on her forehead, and one on correctly, while 
the third slips low on her nose.) 
I found that my eyes were suff’ring from strain ; 
With these extra glasses, now all is quite plain. 


(The children look at one another, grinning and en- 
joying their nonsense hugely. First Girt wiggles her 
new ears, First Boy tweaks his large nose, SECOND 
GIRL pretends to chew, SECOND Boy flaps his extra 
hands, and Turrp Girt looks wisely over and under 
her spectacles. Then they link arms and speak in 
concert.) 


ALL, 


We each have five good senses; 
They’re busy all the year ; 

But we need about a hundred, 
When Christmas time is near. 


(They march off to music, each with a hand on the 
shoulder of the one in front of him, grinning and wink- 
ing at the audience.) 


SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM 
(Drill for twenty boys) 


CostuMEs.—Each boy wears a belted robe of some 
dark grey or*brown material, sandals, and turbans of 
same stuff as robe. Each carries a pipe, which may 
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be an imitation of a bagpipe or any flute-like instru- 
ment easily procured in toy stores. 


The music of “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” is 
softly played as the curtain is slowly raised, to reveal 
the shepherds grouped as in Fig. 1. If every boy in 


the drill is assigned a letter, the teaching of the drill 
will be made easier. 

The shepherds sit cross-legged, piping in pantomime 
and leaning against each other, until the song is played 
through. As it is begun again, the shepherds rise. 
A BCD and QR ST face center back. EF GH 
and M N O P turn face toward middle of stage, and 
I J K L remain seated where they are. 

The march begins, the shepherds piping in panto- 
mime: The two lines, A B C D and QO R S T, march 
up stage around right and left corners and meet at cen- 
ter back, where the first four face right and the other 
four face left, shading their eyes and peering about as if . 
looking for sheep. Beginning to march at the same 
time, the lines E F G H and M N O P come to ex- 
act center of stage, where the first for face a little 
to the right, and the other four face a little to the left, 
as in Fig. 2. They assume the same attitude of peer- 
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ing around for sheep. The line I J K L rise and 
with others come to center front, I and J facing right 
and K and L facing left and assuming the same atti- 


RIGHT FRONT CERT 


Fig. 2 


tude of peering. The lines are in the positions shown 
sValed sha 

The march begins, with D and Q leading the lines 
around the back of the stage and down right and left 
respectively, still piping in pantomime. The lines turn 
and march across front, passing each other, E and P 
following A and T respectively, and J and K coming 
after H and M respectively. 

The line led by D crosses nearer front than the line 
led by Q. The two lines march around opposite sides 
of stage toward back, but stop in the places indicated 
for them in Fig. 3, forming a star, the outline of which 
should be chalked out on stage floor. This position 
should be held for four measures, with all faces turned 
to center. Then the top of the star from T to E is 
reshaped to form a semicircle, R, B, S, and H step- 
’ ping backward, so that P O N and F G H make 
a straight line in front of the semicircle. K comes 
forward and L and I a little forward, too, to make a 
straight line with M and J. Thus there is a semicircle 
at back, and a long line and a short one in front of it. 
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The shepherds sit on the floor, lay pipes wearily 
down on laps, lean against each other, and sleep, hold- 
ing this position for four measures. Then the music, 
which is still the song, “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing,” grows very loud. The shepherds awake, pick 
up their pipes, look frightened, rise, and gaze upward, 
shading their eyes and shrinking. The four lines 
slowly back to rear of stage, keeping the same forma- 
tion. There the shepherds kneel, with hands clasped 
high, as if in adoration. Their expression becomes 
joyous. 

Then they rise, put their pipes to their mouths, and 
resume march. D marches to upper right corner and 
down right side, and across front, then up left side to 
a point a little way down stage from center of back. 
He is followed by the shepherds CB A E F GH 
I J. Simultaneously Q marches to upper left corner, 
down left side, across front, and up right side to po- 
sition shown in Fig. 4, followed by his line, R S T 
PON MLK. Thus the two lines make the cir- 


RIGHT FRONT EEE 


Fig. 3 


cuit of the stage once, and at the center form the heart 
shown in Fig. 4, all facing center. They hold this po- 
sition for four measures. 

Then the same ones who moved after making the 
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RIGHT FRONT LEFT 
‘Fig. 4 


star, shift positions to «form the same semicircle and 
the two lines previously formed. These lines kneel, 
facing front, and the shepherds bow their heads in 
adoration, clasping their hands on their breasts, while 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks” is softly 
played through once. The shepherds then rise. The 
same music is used for the remainder of the drill. 

D and Q lead their lines down right and left sides 
respectively. The two lines meet at center front and 
go up center in pairs, to form a cross as in Fig. 5. 
They stand with their backs to the audience during 
four measures of the music. Then in couples they 
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march right along back, down right along front, up 
left, across back to right and down center, halting when 
D and Q reach front. 

Here they face audience and form a cross once more, 
with the ends reversed. They hold this position for 
four measures, then continue their march around front 
toward right, up right side, and off at upper right-hand 
entrance, all piping gayly. 


CHRISTMAS DOLLS FOR SALE 
(Play for eight girls and two boys) 
CHARACTERS 


ForeMAN, head of the doll factory 
Jim, lis stupid helper 

First Lapy 
SECOND Lapy 
Tuirp Lapy 
FourtH Lapy 
Four MECHANICAL DOLLs 


Christmas shoppers 


CostuMES.—The Foreman of the doll factory is a 
tall boy in a business suit. Jim is a smaller boy, dressed 
in jumper overalls. The dolls are played by four tiny 
girls, who wear fluffy doll dresses and pretty masks. 
The shoppers are played by four older girls, elegantly 
dressed. 


ScENE: Office of the factory, with a door at right 
and one at left of stage. A table is at center back, 
with writing materials, telephone, etc., on it and a 
chair back of it. A chair is at right and another at 
left of stage. 


At rise of curtain, FOREMAN 1s seated at table, writ- 
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ing. The telephone rings. He picks up receiver and 
speaks into mouthpiece. 


ForeMAN. Hello. (Pauses.) Yes. Oh, certainly, 
madam. (Pauses.) You will want four? (Pauses.) 
Talking dolls, of course? Very well. (Pauses.) Yes. 
We have just finished four very handsome ones. 
(Pauses.) Yes. You may see them at any time. 
(Pauses.) You will come over at once? Very well, 
madam. Good-bye. (Hangs up receiver, runs to left, 
and calls.) Jim! Hey, Jim! 

Jim (calling from off left). All right, sir. 


Enter J1m at left. 


ForeMAN. Bring in those last four dolls. I want 
to test their mechanism. Some ladies are coming to 
look them over. I see where I make a few good sales. 
They are the finest dolls we have ever turned out. They 
say, ‘“Ma-ma,” just like a baby. Careful, now; I don’t 
want them broken. 

Jim. All right, sir. (Exit Jim at left.) 


In a minute or two he reénters with one of the dolls. 
He assists it to walk. It moves with jerky steps and 
lets tts arms hang limp. The little girls must be care- 
fully taught to keep their arms and heads motionless 
throughout. FoREMAN helps to stand the doll near 
center front. JIM goes out and brings in another, and 
so on, until the four have been set in place in a line 
near right front of stage. As the last one is put in 
place, Jim stumbles against it. 


FoREMAN (catching doll). Jim, you clumsy idiot, 
if you break one of these expensive things, I’ll break 
your empty head. 

Jim. All right, sir. 

ForEMAN. Now, we'll try out their voices. (He 
admires them.) They are pretty little things; aren’t 
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they? You’d think they were ready to talk. (He 
jokingly chucks the First Doti under the chin.) 
What do you wish you had, eh? (Jim bends her for- 
ward.) 

First Dott. Ma-ma. (She imitates as nearly as 
‘possible the crying tone of a talking doll.) 

FoREMAN (patting head of Second Doty). And 
what are you crying for? (Jim bends her forward.) 

SeconD DoLit. Ma-ma. 

ForEMAN (poking Tuirp Dott). And what is your 
little song, my dear? (Jim bends her forward, as be- 
fore.) 

Tuirp Dott. Ma-ma. : 

FoREMAN (cupping his hand to his ear, and bending 
to FourtH DotL). And what was that you said? 

FourtH Dou (as Jim bends her forward). Ma- 
ma. 

ForeMAN (rubbing his hands with satisfaction). 
They’re all right, eh? 

Jim. Aill right, sir. 

ForEMAN (going to table). Now, you stay right 
here. I'll go down and see if the ladies are coming. 
(Goes to left.) Be careful how you act while they are 
here, young man. None of your monkey shines. 
(Exit FoREMAN at left.) 


(Jim runs to left and watches him go. Then he 
turns back to dolls, and his expression is entirely 
changed. He has an alert, mischievous grin, as he ad- 
justs some mechanism at the back of each of the four 
dolls, putting his ear to each and chuckling. Then he 
rubs his hands together, imitating the FOREMAN’S ges- 
ture of satisfaction, and as steps are heard off left, he 
tiptoes to center back and again assumes his mask of 
stupidity.) 

Enter at left the Foreman, followed by the four 
ladies. They remain at left while FOREMAN goes to 
right near dolls. 
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ForEMAN. Ladies, these are the dolls. 

First Lapy. We wish four, as Christmas gifts for 
our little daughters. We each have one. 

ForeMAN. These dolls are guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. 

Seconp Lapy. They are very pretty. 

Tuirp Lapy. Let us hear them talk. 

ForeMAN. As you see, they are very lifelike. They 
answer my questions. (He addresses the First DOLL.) 
Who made that pretty dress for you? (Jim bends her 
forward.) 

First Dott. Ma-ma. 

ForEMAN (chucking SECOND DoL. under the chin). 
Who tucks you in bed at night, sister? (Jim bends her 
forward.) 

SEcoND Dorit. Ma-ma. 

FoREMAN (patting THIRD Dott on the head). Who 
is going to take you out for a walk? (Jim bends her 
forward.) 

Turrp Dott. Ma-ma. 

FOREMAN (patting FourtH Dott on the shoulder). 
Who’s the best friend you’ve got, little one? (Jim 
bends her forward.) 

FourtH Dott. Ma-ma. 

Fourtu Lapy (laughing). That is clever. I like 
them. 

First Lapy (going to First Dott). This one seems 
to me the prettiest. I believe I’ll take her. (Pats 
doll’s head.) Who will give you to a nice little girl? 


(Jim adjusts something at the back of First Dott, 
takes a tiny oil can from his overalls pocket, pretends 
to oi] First Dott, then bends her forward.) 


First Dot. San-ta. 


(The crying should be as before, but let the “San-ta’ 
be very distinct.) 
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ALL THE LaDIES (gasping). Why! (ForEMAN’s 
mouth drops open.) 

SECOND Lapy, Let me try this one. (To SECOND 
Dot.) Who'll tuck you in a stocking? (Jim bends 
her forward.) 

SEconD Doty. San-ta. 

ALL THE Lapigs (in chorus). Mercy! (They are 
excited and laughing.) 

Tuirp Lapy. Does this one do the same? I'll see. 
(To Tuirpd Dott.) Whom do you love? (Jim bends 
her forward.) 

TurrD Doti. San-ta. 

FourtH Lapy. Why, they are wonderful! (To 
FourtH Dott.) Do you say, “San-ta,” too? (JIM 
bends her forward.) 

FourtH Dott. San-ta. 

ForEMAN (coming out of his stupor of surprise and 
rushing to his customers apologetically). Ladies, I 
can’t tell you— You don’t know how sorry I am—! 
Something has gone wrong with their mechanism. Let 
me send out for some other ones. 

ALL THE LapiEs (in chorus). No, indeed. 

First Lapy. We must have these at any cost. No 
other little girls will have any like them. 

SeconD Lapy. What did you say is the price? 

FoREMAN (seizing the opportunity). Fi—er—eight 
dollars, madam. 

Tuirp Lapy. Why, I was quite prepared to pay ten. 

FourtH Lapy. So was I. (The four draw close 
together and talk and laugh in pantomime.) 

ForREMAN (to JIM, im a low tone). Kick me, will 
‘you? 

First Lapy (coming to ForEMAN and extending 
four visiting cards). We'll take the four. Here are 
our cards. Please see that the dolls are delivered to- 
day, C. 0. D. 

ForEMAN, Yes, madam. Call again, ladies. 
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(Exeunt all four ladies, at left, talking and laughing. 
ForEMAN bows them out, then rushes back to examine 
dolls carefully. He appears to find something wrong, 
and bends First Dou forward.) 


First Doty. San-ta. 

FoREMAN. Jim, what’s this? I’m beaten! 

Jr (for a fleeting instant, looks at FoREMAN with 
the mischievous grin, then replies stolidly). All right, 
sir. 

ForREMAN (grasping Jim by the arm). You did it! 
(Slaps Jim on back.) Well, I find that you are not 
such a gump as you look. You’ve opened the way for 
a neat little fortune for us, and I'll see that you get 
your rightful share. From this minute, you are my 
partner. Shake. (They shake hands.) 

Jim (unsmiling as ever). All right, sir. 


(ForEMAN studies Jim’s stupid face for a minute, 
then shakes his head. Ji1M stolidly starts to drag out 
a doll.) 


ForeMaNn. Nothing wrong with them, Jim. (Grins 
broadly and poises himself for a spring, like a football 
player about to run.) 

Jim (with his back to FoREMAN). All ri— 


(ForEMAN makes a dash for Jim toward left. Jim 
turns with the impish grin and runs out, half carrying 
doll, and FOREMAN runs after him.) 


CURTAIN 
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IN THE LAND OF HEARTS” DESIRE 


(Exercise for six girls and six boys) 


CHARACTERS 
GUARDIAN OF THE GATE * 
THE KiInG % te 
HEALTH (9% First GIRL 
WEALTH , O-9%SECOND GIRL 
POWER Treasure-bearers oA” THIRD GIRL 
FaME | First Boy 
CHARITY » SECOND Boy 


CostuMES.—The King, a tall boy, wears royal robes 
of sateen, or other shiny material, purple, with gold 
trimmings, topped by a crown of gilt paper. He carries 
a scepter in his right hand. The Guardian of the 
Gate wears a dark suit, brightened by brass buttons, 
and he carries a spiked stick. Health, a girl, wears a 
long pink robe and carries a sheaf of tall flowers. 
Wealth, a boy, wears a yellow suit and carries a money 
bag in each hand. Power, a boy, wears a red suit and 
carries a scepter. Fame, a girl, wears a long green 
robe and carries a wreath. Charity, a girl, wears a 
long, simple robe of white, falling in soft folds, and 
carries a basket. The five children wear everyday 
dress. 


ScENE: A throne room, before which curtains are 
drawn at first. The throne of the Kine of the Land 
of Hearts’ Destre may be merely a draped char on a 
raised platform, or a more pretentious setting may be 
arranged on the top of some steps, carpeted and backed 
by draperies. 

At rise of curtain, GUARDIAN OF THE GaTE is dis- 
covered at the center, in front of the drawn curtains. 
He looks straight before him, and stands erect, like a 
soldier. 
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Enter at left THREE GirLs and Two Boys. 


First Boy. How strange this place looks! 

Seconp Boy. We’ve never been here before; have 
we? 

First Girt. Everything looks different in the twi- 
light. 

SECOND GIRL. It’s lovely. 

Tuirp Girt. But we must have wandered far. Do 
any of you know the way back? I want to be at home 
in time to hang my stocking, anyway. (She laughs.) 

Tuirp Boy. Let’s ask that man. (Points to 
GUARDIAN. ) 

First Girt. You ask him. 

Turirp Boy. Please, sir, what is this place? 

GuarRDIAN. This is the entrance to the Land of 
Hearts’ Desire. (All show surprise.) 

SEconD GrrLt. It sounds nice, but I have never 
heard of it before. 

TuHirp Girt. May we go in? 

GuarDIAN. To those who ask, the gates swing wide. 


He draws apart the curtaims, revealing the throne 
room, with the K1NG seated on the throne. Directly in 
front of him seated on the highest step, is the treasure- 
bearer, CHarity. Below her are seated FAME and 
HEALTH, one on each side, while the two boys, POWER 
and WEALTH, stand at opposite corners of the dats of 
the Kine. The five children stand, hesitating at right 
near front of the stage. 


Krinc. You are welcome, children. I am the King 
of the Land of Hearts’ Desire. To those who enter 
here on Christmas Eve I offer a gift. You see, I have 
five treasure-bearers. They will tell you what they 
bear, and each one of you may choose. 


(The treasure-bearers advance to form a line in front 


- 
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of the throne, CHarity in the center, and the two boys 
on the ends.) 


WEALTH. 
From out the Land of Hearts’ Desire, 
Where dwell all the wishes of human hearts, 
I bring one gift to bless your Yule, 
A boon that greatest joy imparts. 
For it, the young and old aspire, 
And for it strive by force or stealth ; 
It sways the world and conquers men; 
It knows no rule, for it is Wealth. 


PoweER. 


I, too, from our most lovely land 
Have come to offer you a boon: 
Not, like proud Wealth, a gift of gold, 
That brings misfortune but too soon; 
Ah, no; I bear that talent rare, 
Before which all the world doth cower ; 
It moulds the nations’ histories, 
Despising Wealth, for it is Power. 


FaME, 


From the mystic land where hopes are born, 
A cherished gift comes to gladden this hour : 
A gift more dear than Power or Wealth, 
Which live for a day, like the fragile flower. 
It is greater than all—immortal, grand; 
It crowns with laurel each noble name; 
It shines like a star, and eager hands 
Reach out to grasp it, for it is Fame. 


HEALTH. 
There is naught in this kingdom beautiful 
More precious than the gift I bear; 
The blessing that makes sad hearts light, 
And all things in the world seem fair. 
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I sing of the joy of the sparkling eye, 
Which scorns the lure of Power or Wealth; 
Which brings you peaceful nights and days 
And sweet content, for it is Health. 


CHARITY. 


Not from the Land of Hearts’ Desire, 

But from the haunts of men I roam; 
Many a poor hut do I grace; 

In many a heart I have found a home. 
Wealth and Power, Fame and Health, 

All are my subjects, I their queen; 
Beneath my sway they toil for good 

And scatter seeds of love unseen. 
Power I bid to use his might 

The rights of the weak men to restore; 

- Wealth at my bidding opes his hand 

And loads the tables of the poor. 
Fame her laurels of green bestows 

Upon the brow that bears my sign; 
Wherever I am known and loved, 

Health’s precious blessings follow mine. 

(Extends her hands until end of speech.) 
So I beg you, gentle little friends, 

If you wish for worth and rarity, 
To choose no gift of false allure, 

But open your hearts to Charity. 


Kinc. You have heard. Choose. 

First Boy (going to Power and leading him to 
left). I choose Power. 

SECOND Boy (same with WeEattH to right). I 
choose Wealth. 

First GIRL (same with FaMeE to left). I choose 
Fame. 

SECOND GIRL (same with HEaLtH to right). I 
choose Health. 
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THIRD GIRL (going to stand beside CHARITY in cen- 
ter before the throne). I choose Charity. 

ALL THE CHILDREN (bowing low). We thank you, 
Site. 

KING (rising). You have chosen. It grows late. 
Now go your way, and may you have a joyful Christ- 
mas. 


(The children come to front through the open cur- 
tains. The GuarDIAN draws them close, and two Boys 
stand at his left, two Girus at his right, while THrrp 
GIRL 1s in center with CHARITY. POWER and the others 
slink behind curtains, just as they are about to come 
through with the children. The two Boys and two 
GixLs looks about in surprise.) 


First Girt. Why, where is Fame? 

SECOND Boy. Where is Wealth? 

‘First Boy. Where is Power? 

Seconp Girt. Where is Health? 

GUARDIAN. 
Fame is transient; Wealth may evade; 
Power is fickle, and Health may fade; 
But all the woes of man to cure, 
Still sweet Charity doth endure. 


(He disappears through curtains.) 


THE Five CHILDREN (grouping about CHARITY, in 
center). 
No other gift content insures ; 
Only Charity endures! 


-(Either the outer curtain may be lowered, or the 
children may march off the stage, led by CHARITY.) 
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A CHRISTMAS FIND 
(Dialogue for two boys) 


CHARACTERS 


Barry FITZGERALD, a twelve-year-old newsboy 
Mervin Cottins (MEL), an older boy, of well-to-do 
family 


ScENE: A city street. Jt is Christmas Eve. 


Enter Barry with an arm load of papers. He walks 
along calling them. 


Barry. Paper, paper! Telegraph, News, Standard, 
Times, Globe! Paper! 


Enter MEL, who is well dressed. 


Mev. Hello. Pretty cold, eh, even for Christmas 
Eve? 

Barry. Yes. Don’t need an electric fan. Want a 
paper ? 

Met. Yes. How many have you left? 

Barry. Only six, all different. 

MeL. I'll take them, and here is a dollar. (Gives 
him money.) 

Barry. Here is your change. 

Mev. That’s for you. And I hope you will have a 
jolly Christmas. I haven’t seen you on this corner be- 
fore; have I? 

Barry. No. My mother and I moved here a few 
days ago, to be nearer her work. 

Mex. What does she do? 

Barry. She works in a store. 

Mev. And your father? 

Barry. Dad is dead. (Wipes his eyes on his 
sleeve.) 

Met. That’s tough! 
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Barry. He got hurt at a fire, saving a woman. 
(His voice breaks.) And he died. But he is a hero. 

Met. I'll say he is! J had an aunt who ran off and 
married a fireman. Gee, but grandfather was mad! He 
never saw her afterward. 

Barry. My mother and dad did that, too: ran off 
to be married. But I don’t blame mother. Anybody 
would have run away with dad. 

Mev. Did her family raise a row? 

Barry. Her father did. Called dad names and told 
her to get out of his sight. Her folks had money, you 
see, and they were something or other big. I don’t 
know— 

Mev. That’s funny, isn’t it? Dad says his sister 
seemed to drop right out of sight after she left. He 
was young then, and he couldn’t do much, but-after 
grandfather died, dad did everything to find her. He 
never got over losing her. 

Barry. Mother often talks of the brother she had, 
too; she thinks a lot of him. 

Met. It’s a shame for folks to have such a temper. 
I'll let my daughters marry pickpockets, if they take a 
fancy to them. 

Barry. So will I. Well, I must go home. Mother 
will be there by this time. 

Mev. Say, Id like to go and see you sometime, if 
you'll give me your name and address. 

Barry. Sure. It’s Barry Win— 

MEL (starting). Barry? That’s my father’s name! 

Barry. Is it? Mother named me for her brother. 
(They stare at each other.) 

-Mev. Well, by heck! Barry— What’s the rest 
of it? 

Barry. Barry Fitzgerald. 

MeL (much excited). 1 say! There’s something 
more than chance here. My aunt ran off with an Irish 
fireman, Owen Fitzgerald. 

Barry. That was dad’s name! 
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MEL (turning a handspring). Wow, wow! Three 
cheers! I’ve found a cousin! Dad will be the happiest 
man in the world. 

Barry. Mother and I will be glad, too, if it is true. 
But it may be what the newspapers call a coincidence, 
you know. 

Met. I don’t believe it. But, wait! (He draws a 
watch from pocket.) Here is a small picture of dad 
and his sister, taken just before she went away. 

Barry. It’s mother! It’s mother, as big as life. 
(They grin at each other in delight.) 

Met. Shake, Cousin Barry. (They shake hands.) 
My name is Mel. 

Barry. Mel Collins, isn’t it? That was mother’s 
maiden name. 

Met. It’s Melvin Collins, Barry. Isn’t this great? 
Talk about Christmas surprises! Come on, (takes 
Barry by the arm) come on! We'll get to my house as 
fast as we can walk, and tell dad. Then he will drive 
us to your place. 

Barry (hesitating). Of course, it’s a pretty poor 
place, you know. 

Mev. Well, then, it’s time all that was changed. I. 
didn’t tell you that grandfather left scads of money, 
and of course half of it is your mother’s. 

Barry. Gee, | am glad for mother! She has worked 
so hard! 

Met. Never no more! I know two families who 
will have a merry Christmas! (Exeunt, with MEL’s 
arm over Barry’s shoulders.) 
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CHRISTMAS CONTRIBUTIONS 
(Play for ten boys) 


CHARACTERS 


AG 
Ep 
LEFTY 
BILL 
Cy Members of the Boys’ Club 
DavE 
REGGIE 
JACK 
Jim 
Mr. TENNEY, father of Jack and patron of the club 


ScENE: A club room with door at left. Several dry 
goods boxes are arranged about the back of stage.in a 
semicircle. The one at center has the word “chief” 
painted on it in large letters, surmounted by some mys- 
terious emblem. At right of this box, which is the 
chairman’s box, is a chair. 


At rise of curtain, Mr. TENNEY, played by a tall 
boy, is seated in the chair, and BIiLu its sitting on the 
chairman's box. They are conferring gravely, in low 
tones. Cy and DAVE are seated on box at right nearest 
front. REGGIE 1s sitting very straight, in immaculate 
attire, on a low box a little to the left of center, half 
turned toward the chairman’s box, examining his nails. 
Jack, At, Ep, and Lerty are standing together at 
down left, all talking at once. 


Jack. Come on, Al. Let’s get a reserved seat. 

Au. Gosh! (Spying Mr. TENNEY.) There’s com- 
pany. Is my hair mussed up? (He smooths his hair 
and walks mincingly to a nearby box.) 

Ep. You fellows ought to see my new dog. Some 


pup! 
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Lerty (gesticulating earnestly with his left hand). 
I say, we don’t want to let this gang get to running none 
of this litra-choor stuff. I say, we— (Ep pulls his left 
arm down, links his own in it, and leads him to a box 
at left.) 

Dave. What’s eating you, Lefty? Don’t you want 
a whack at- five dollars? (Leans forward on his box. 
Cy finds a tack in the box and leans back, setting it up 
close behind Dave in full view of the audience. Dave, 
unconscious of this action, takes a piece of wood and a 
knife from his pocket and begins to whittle, still leaning 
his elbows on his knees.) 

Lerty (going over to DavE). What d’you say? 


(Dave leans back and comes in contact with the 
point of the tack. He springs up, yelling.) 


Dave. Murder! Wow! (Cy takes refuge behind 
a box at left.) 

Lerty. Naw. That ain’t what you said at all. What 
d’you say about five dollars? 

Dave. I said I bet five dollars that I’d scalp that Cy 
Walsh when I get him. (He looks about for Cy, who 
pokes his grinning face up from behind box. Dave 
makes a dive for him and chases him.) 

ALL THE OTHERS (in confused chorus). Give it to 
him, Dave! Punch him! 

BILL (sitting on chairman’s box near Mr, TENNEY 
and pounding with large mallet). The meeting will 
come to order. (The others pay no attention. Dave 
dodges behind this box and that, in pursuit of Cy.) 

ALL THE OTHERS (shouting at Cy and Dave.) Keep 
off my feet! What d’you think I am? 

BILL (pounding more loudly). The meeting will 
come to order! (He climbs on his box and yells fero- 
ciously.) Hey, you fellers, quit! (All become silent. 
Cy and Dave slink back to their first positions. The 
others seat themselves. There ts a pause.) 
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Cy (in hoarse wiisper to Dave). Where’s the 
funeral? (Brite glares at Cy.) 

Birt. Now that the meeting has come to order, I 
take pleasure in denouncing our— I mean, in an- 
nouncing our guest— (He flourishes his hand toward 
Mr. TENNEy.) He has offered a prize, a five-dollar 
gold piece, which here it is. (He holds up a little box.) 
And it’s in here all right, because I looked in to make 
sure. 

ALL THE OTHERS. Let’s see it! 

Jack (to Mr. TENNEY). Make it ten, dad. 

AL (springing up). Second the motion. 

Birt. Each gentleman— 

Ep. And lady. (Bows to Receiz.) Don’t forget 
the lady. 

Recciz. Oh, you stop! 

BILL (pompously, to Ep). Mr. Dean, you are out of 
order. (Then in his natural tones.) And you'll be 
out of the window in a minute. (eturns to his ele- 
gant manner.) As I was saying, each gentleman is to 
speak on the subject of “Which Country—Which Coun- 
try— (He forgets, splutters, and tries again.) 
“Which Country— 

Lerty. Well, which is it? Blamed if I know! 

Mr. TENNEY. “Which Country Has Made the Most 
Important Contribution to Christmas?” 

Birt. Yes, er—just what I said. 

Cy (flopping limply). Oh, my grandmother! 

Dave. I kiss that fiver good-bye. 

REGGIE (jumping up interestedly). Oh, I know lots 
about that. I have some books— 

Au (in a falsetto voice). He has some books— 

BILL (pounding on box). We will proceed to busi- 
ness. If all the fell—I mean, if each gentleman has 
got this right—I mean, if I have made myself clear— 

Jack. Clear? Sure. See right through you. 

Cy. Well, Bill, you know you ain’t very long on ex- 
plaining. Better let Mr. Tenney. 
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Mr. TENNEY. Gladly. (He rises.) As you know, 
our Christmas customs come from many different lands, 
as for instance: our plum puddings from England, our 
carols from— 

REGGIE (jumping up). Oh, I know. I read about 
them. They— 

‘ALL THE OTHERS (shouting at him). Sit down, sit 
down! (Ep puts his hand on Reccte’s head and pushes 
him down.) 

Ep (to REGGIE). Who gave you the floor? 

Bitt (to REGGIE). Please address the chair, Mr. 
Rutledge. 

Lerry. Sure. Address the chair, Baby Doll. 

Birt. Mr. Rutledge. (All assume rapt attitudes, 
gazing at REGGIE.) 

Recciz. Our Christmas carols come from the Holy 
Land originally. (Cy coughs and chokes.) The first 
carol singers were the angels who sang on Christmas 
Eve—that’s what the book said—and from the earliest 
records of antiquity— 

DavE (popping up, with arresting gesture). Move 
we adjourn! Got to rush Reggie to the hospital. He’s 
swallowed the dictionary! 

Birt. Shut up, Dave. 

Mr. TENNEY. Better not interrupt the speakers. It 
would hardly be fair. 

Recciz. According to the earliest records of an- 
tiquity, songs were sung on Christmas Eve. The carol- 
ers in old England were called waits, and they sang on 
the streets, and the people gave them money, and— 
that’s all I can remember. 


(Cy snores.) 
Mr. Tenney. Did you say that you wished to speak 
next, Cy? Very well. 
Dave. Ha, ha! You’re it, Cy. 


Cy (rising). My middle name’s Patrick Henry. 
Ladies and gentlemen, you do not know, of course, so 
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I take pleasure in informing you that the custom of 
hanging stockings before the fireplace comes to us from 
France. It is also practiced in many other countries. 
But in France small fancy cakes, made especially for 
Christmas, and apples and nuts are stuffed into the 
stockings by—by Santa Claus, of course, just as in our 
country. (He bows and resumes his seat.) 

AL, Pretty good, Cy—considering. 

Lerty (patronizingly, to Cy). Bet on you! 

Bitu (to Lerty). Why not take a chance yourself, 
Mr. Johnson? 

Lerty (raising a protesting left hand). Nothin’ 
doin’! I don’t know nothin’ about this litra-choor stuff. 
But I’d like to know which country is sponsible for 
folks giving a fella pink suspenders on Christmas. I'd 
blow it up! (The others howl.) 

Ep. Give ’em to Reggie, Lefty. He'll just love ’em. 

BILL (with dignity, to Ep). Please stick to the sub- 
ject under concussion, Mr. Gorham. 

Ep. Me? (He rises.) Well, all I know is what I 
heard my mother tell. We always put our tree out in 
the yard after Christmas and tie on hard doughnuts and 
stale bread on it—stuff we don’t want, you know, for 
the birds. And she says that idear comes from Norway 
—something like they do in Sweden, putting up a 
bunch of wheat on a pole, for the birds. And in some 
other places, too—gosh, I can’t think where !—folks 
put stuff out in pans and— 

Dave. Somebody trip the alarm; he’s wound up. 

Ep (sitting). Huh! Maybe you think you can do 
better, Dave Powers. Why don’t you try? 

Dave (showing his tecth). Dee-lighted! (Rises.) 
You may like to know, dear friends, that the Christmas 
tree comes from Germany. The Germans put trees 
everywhere, inside and out, and some of them are 
twenty feet tall. Truth! Take it from one who knows. 
And they trim them all up with paper flowers and 
little cakes and sausages and— 
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Cy. Aw, get out! 

AL (to Dave). How do you get that way? 

Dave. It’s the straight goods. Isn’t it, Mr. Tenney? 
(Resumes his seat.) 

Mr. TENNEY. Yes; it is true. 

Dave. There! I guess that’ll hold you fellows for 
a while. 

Au. Safe hit, Dave! 

Mr. Tenney. Maybe you know something equally 
interesting, Al. 

Au (rising). Sure! I’ve been keeping the best of 
all up my sleeve all the time. Santa Claus, himself 
came from Holland through Germany. Santa Claus 
himself, mind! (He sits.) ’Nough said! 

Jacx. The fiver’s yours, Al. Will you treat the 
bunch ? 

Mr. TENNEY. The young man who is out of order 
may have something to contribute— 

Jack. Me? Contribute? No, no! I’m dead broke, 
dad, and well you know it. 

Birt. But he means to con—con—to speak— 

Jack. Oh, ’scuse me. (He drags himself to his 
feet and stands on one leg, then sits down again.) 
H’m, let me think. (He ponders, then rises, and has 
difficulty in disposing of his hands.) I guess all I know 
is, that the Yule logs come from— 

REGGIE (jumping up). Oh, yes. I know that. They 
come from England and— 


(Cy pushes REGGIE forcibly down and sits on him.) 


Dave (to RecciE). What do you think you are? 
A jack-in-the-box? Sit down. 

Jack. As I was saying, when so rudely interrupted, 
the Yule log is an old English custom and everybody 
sat on the log for luck. And they never burned it all 
up on Christmas, but saved a little to start the New 
Year’s fire, and— (He takes out his watch.) Oh, well, 
that’s five dollar’s worth. (Resumes his seat.) 
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Britt. Very good, Mr. Tenney. There is only Mr. 
Johnson to be heard from. 

LEFTY (raising a protesting hand). No, sir-ee! I 
ain’t got no use for this litra-choor stuff! 

Birt. But the prize— 

LEFTY (with same gesture). Ain’t got no use at all 
for litra-choor ! 

Mr. TENNEY (rising). Well, if these are all— 


Enter Jim at left. All the others show pleasure. 


ALL THE OTHERS. Hello, Jim. 

BILL (rapping box). Give the password, comrade. 

jim. Trans— (fe sneezes.) 

ALL THE OTHERS (in confused chorus). That’s not 
it. Try again, Jim. 

Jim. Well, transmogrification. There! But you'll 
have to make it Oshkosh for next week, ’cause I’ve got 
a cold in the head. (He sees Mr. TENNEY.) Oh, 
hello, Mr. Tenney. Have they got you for ransom? 

Mr. Tenney. No, Jim. I— 

Biri. Jim—er—Mr. Hall, the subject under dis— 
cussion— 

Ep. No, no. Con-cussion, Bill. (BILL glares at 
Ep but scorns to reply.) The subject of our talk is— 
is— 

Mr. TenNEy. “Which Country Has Made the Most 
Important Contribution to Christmas?” The boys have 
already told us about the Yule log and Santa Claus and 
the tree— 

REGGIE (jumping up). And the carols, Mr. Tenney. 

Mr. Tenney. Ah, yes, the carols, Reginald. (To 
Jim.) Reginald has told us most interestingly of the 
carols. Perhaps you— 

Cy. There’s a fiver in it, Jim. 

Jim. Me for it! 

Mr. Tenney. Yes. I am offering five dollars. Do 
you wish to compete? 
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Jim (coming to center). Do I! Does a rooster 
crow? 

At. Well, then kee-row, Jim! Kee-row! 

Jim. Mr. Tenney (with a low bow), Mr. Chairman 
(he gives a little backward kick in BiLw’s direction), 
the country which has made the most important con- 
tribution to Christmas is our own beloved country, 
America, the good old U. S. A. Long may it wave! 
(The other boys applaud. Jim bows rapidly to right 
and left.) Logs are all very well, and trees are fine, 
and we like to have Santa Claus come, and all the other 
things you honorable speakers may have mentioned are 
great, too, but—(he pauses impressively, with upraised 
finger) they are not filling! (With a@ pompous air.) 
America deserves the prize because she has contributed 
turkey and pumpkin pie! (The applause is vociferous. 
Several of the other boys rise and slap Jim on the back, 
while others stamp their feet and clap loudly.) 

Mr. TENNEY (rising and speaking when the tumult 
has somewhat subsided). 1 should like to award the 
prize by vote of the members, if— 

ALL THE OTHERS (im concert). Jim! Jim’s the 
boy! ’Rah for Jim! 


(Mr. TENNEY takes the small box from BiLu and 
comes to stand beside JiM at center. BILL comes down 
off his box, and the others group themselves around 
Jim, while he opens his box. Here, if desired, any 
school using this playlet may introduce its yell, finishing 
it with a cheer for JIM.) 


CuRTAIN 
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GHRISTMAS GHOSTS 
(Musical exercise for any number of children) 


CHARACTERS 


CuristMAsS Day 
CHRISTMAS GHOSTS 
CHILDREN 


CostuMEs.—Christmas Day, a girl, wears a short 
crepe paper dress, the bodice of which is red and the 
full, frilly skirt, green, and there are red and green 
garlands in her hair. The Ghosts are dressed the same, 
but, until the last song, this costume is covered by a 
long, full, white cotton cape, with hood, well drawn 
over forehead. A white cotton mask, with holes for 
eyes and mouth, and white cotton gloves complete the 
costume. The Children are in ordinary dress. The 
number of Children and of Ghosts may be as large or 
as small as the stage will accommodate. No special 
setting is required. ¥ 


Before the curtain rises, the Guosts begin to sing 
back of the scenes, crooning to the tune of the chorus 
of “Old Black hoe’: “Woo-hoo-hoo! Woo-hoo-hoo!’ 
like a wail. They continue this wail through the play- 
ing of the chorus, low and weird. At close, the curtain 
rises, and the GHosTS slink on, at lower right-hand cor- 
ner, two by two, hands out, fingers extended, and shoul- 
ders bent. They huddle in a group in the lower right- 
hand corner and sing, to the ar of the stanza of “Old 
Black Joe.” 


CuristMas Guosts (singing). 
We are the ghosts of Christmas days of yore, 
We are the shades of hours ye know no more, 
As tolling bells the midnight hour repeat, 
We come to claim our sister dear, sweet 
Christmas Day. 
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(The Guosts revolve slowly in a circle, as they sing 
the chorus, hands out, but they do not get very near 
center or front.) 


CHORUS 


Woo-hoo-hoo! Woo-hoo-hoo! 
For her sway is nearly o’er ; 

She soon will join our ghostly. band, and 
Reign no more. 


(They repeat chorus.) 


The children run on at left upper entrance, in wreg- 
ular grouping. They remain up left as they sing to 
Guosts, to the air of “John Brown’s Body.” 


CHILDREN (singing). 
Your woeful wailing we have heard within our heart, 
Your dreary dirges make our bitter tears to start, 
But from our Queen we shall never, never part, 
So ye pale Ghosts, away! 


(They make a movement toward CHRISTMAS 
Guosts, then shrink back close together and sing.) 


=> 


CHORUS 


Ah, she is our Queen so lovely ; 

Ah, she is a dainty fairy; 

Ah, she is our dearest playmate— 
Our merry Christmas Day. 


(The CuristMas GHOosTs sway slowly, softly wail- 
ing “Woo-hoo-hoo!” while the few measures are played 
before the CHILDREN’S second stanza.) 


CHILDREN (singing). 
Though ye waiting shadows creep and glide and hover 
near, 


E’en though ye are stretching out your fingers ghastly, 
sere, 
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Still we’ll never let you claim our Christmas Day so 
dear ; 
Begone, white shades, away! 


(They repeat chorus.) 


(The music returns to “Old Black Joe,’ and the 
Guosts creep just a little nearer center and repeat 
their stanza and chorus, previously sung. The CHIL- 
DREN shrink nearer left front corner.) 


Enter CuristMas Day. at center rear. The CHIL- 
DREN make a glad move toward her, as she comes to 
center of stage and sings to the tune of “Just Before 
the Battle, Mother.” 


CuristMas Day (singing). 

Like a homing dove so swiftly 
Wings the midnight hour away ; 

Back to Him who gave its gladness 
Back must go each golden day ; 

Like the rose that blooms at dawning, 
And at eve is pale and wan, 

Must I, oh, friends so true and loyal, 
Don my white robes and be gone. 


CHORUS 


Farewell, children, we shall never, 
(CHILDREN. We shall never, never,) 
Drink again our merry toasts ! 

But oh, sweet friends, you’ll not forget me, 

(CuILpREN. We shall not forget thee, ) 
Though I’m numbered with the Ghosts. 


(Curistmas Day steps a little nearer to right front 
corner, and the Guosts creep a little nearer her.) 


CuristmMas Day (singing second stanza). 
See! The sands within the hour-glass 
Downward, downward silent creep! 
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And the One who gave me being 
Will give me His blessed sleep. 

As the cherry tree in winter 
Droops its sere and withered head, 

So I must doff my festive raiment 
And be numbered with the dead! 


(She repeats chorus, with CHILDREN singing refrain 
as before.) 


(A deep-toned bell off stage slowly strikes twelve. 
The GuHosts wrap CHRISTMAS Day im a cape like thei 
own; one of the Guosts should have on two. CHIL- 
DREN assume attitudes of grief, and CHRISTMAS Day 
steps to right to join GHOSTS. CHILDREN sing to the 
air of “How Can I Leave Thee?”) 


GIRLS. 
How can we leave thee? 
How can we from thee part? 
Boys. 
Thou queen of every heart, 
Go not away! 
ALL: 


All will be dreary here, 
No laughter and no cheer, 
Only the bitter tear, 

Dear Christmas Day! 


GIRLS (singing second stanza). 
How can we leave thee? 
Could we but bid thee stay! 
Boys. 
How can we from thy face 
Turn us away? 
ALT 
All merriment and song, 
At midnight’s solemn gong, 
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Turned into sadness long, 
Dear Christmas Day! 


(The CuitpreN all bury their faces in their hands, as 
if weeping. Meanwhile the GHosts and CHRISTMAS 
Day throw back their hoods and capes, revealing their 
gay dresses. They dance to center, form a semicircle, 
with CHRISTMAS Day in the center, and face the chil- 
dren, who now look, astonished, at them. CHRISTMAS 
Day and Guosts sing to the ar of “There Is a Tavern 
in the Town.’ ) 


CuristmMas Day and GHOSTs. 


Oh, do not sorrow, little friends, little friends, 

Oh, do not weep and do not sigh, do not sigh, 

For the Christmas Days that you have known and loved 
Will never, never, never die! 


CHORUS 


Though we say farewell and leave you 
Never let the parting grieve you, 
But remember that next Christmas Day is near, is near ; 
In memory still with you we'll dwell, we’ll dwell, we'll 
dwell, 
Though midnight sounds its warning knell, warning 
knell ; 
In memory they still are gay, 
Each merry, merry Christmas Day. 


(CHILDREN make a ring around the GuHosts, who 
have Curistmas Day in the center of their own ring, 
and dance around them, while all repeat the chorus, 
as the curtain falls.) 
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THE STUDY HOUR 
(Dialogue for two girls) 
CHARACTERS 


EprIe \ Schoolmates 
NAN 


ScENE: The living room of Nan’s home a few days 
before Christmas. The stage is set with two chairs and 
a table on which there are a lamp, a pile of books, a 
bottle of ink, a bottle of glue, pencils, pens, colored 
crayons, and two pairs of scissors. A number of large, 
illustrated women’s magazines also are open on the 
table. 


At rise of curtain, NAN is standing near table, idly 
leafing one of the magazines. Enter Ente, at left. She 
wears a coat which she throws over back of a chair. 


Nan. Oh, Edie, I’m glad you came early, so we can 
get these pesky lessons out of the way. 

Epre. I don’t feel any more like studying. Do you? 

Nan. No. It ought to be against the law to study 
for three weeks before Christmas. 

EpiE (laughing as she sits). Nobody would ever be 
fined for breaking that rule. 

Nan. I'll say they wouldn’t! (They sit on oppo- 
site sides of table. Nan pulls books toward her.) 
Horrid things! Mother’s out in the kitchen making 
candy, and I asked her if we could go out and watch 
her, but she put her foot down and said I had to get 
these old lessons first. 

Epre. Well, let’s dive in. The agony’ll be over all 
the sooner. (Takes books.) 

Nan. Which shall we do first? Math.? 

Epiz. Oh, no. Let’s get the French out of the way. 
That awful, tongue-twisting stuff will be the death of 
me yet. 
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Nan. It’s math. I’m always flunking. What’s the 
use of it anyway? I’m going to be a writer. 

Epiz. You'll have to make out your income tax. 
(Laughs.) 

Nan. That’s so. (Laughs.) Well, we'll tackle the 
problems then. 

Epie (taking paper and pencil). I can do those in 
two winks. 

Nan. Compound interest, my lady. You'll have to 
wink some! 

Evie (looking at the arithmetic book). Well, er— 
they are long, but they’re not hard. 

Nan. That’s lovely news. If you'll wink twice right 
now, my mind will be easier. . 

Evie (reading problem). “The interest on two hun- 
dred dollars at six per cent. for five years semi-annu- 


Nan. Oh, did I tell you that Mary Otis got fifty 
dollars as a Christmas present from her rich aunt? 

Epre. Fifty dollars! (Pretends to faint.) Fan me! 

Nan. What wouldn’t I do with fifty dollars! 
Whew! (Shakes herself.) But I’m doing something 
with two hundred dollars here. Let’s see. (She fig- 
ures furiously.) 

EpIE (absently picks up green-colored crayon, instead 
of pencil, and stares straight ahead, calculating men- 
tally). Interest on two hundred dollars at six per cent. 
for one year is twelve dollars. For six months, six 
dollars. Two hundred and six dollars. Then— (As 
she ponders, she starts to chew on the crayon and 
stops.) Oh, say, Nan, I saw the loveliest Christmas— 
(Puts crayon to her mouth again and bites it. She 
coughs, wipes her mouth, and looks horrified.) Mercy! 

Nan (who has been absorbed with her figures, looks 
up). What’s the matter? 

Epic. Ugh! I thought I had a pencil, and I— 
(She throws the crayon down.) Oh, do you suppose 
it is poison? 
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Nan (laughing). No. 

Epiz. But it’s green! I feel a little sick. 

Nan. Pshaw! Crayons are nothing but wax. (She 
laughs.) 

Epre. But, Nan, the green— 

Nan. Sure. It’s Paris green! (She goes off into 
a spasm of laughter, and Evie joins in.) 

EpiE. Well, I guess I’m all right, but it sure doesn’t 
taste anything like an ice-cream cone. 

Nan. We'll do your old French. That’ll take the 
bad taste out of your mouth. (Changes book.) 

EpiE (picking up French book). The first sentence 
is to be put into French: “Have you a watch?” 

Nan. That reminds me: Helen is going to get a 
wrist watch for Christmas. 

Epie. Is she? Oh, I’d love one. 

Nan. I forget the word for watch. We'll look it 
up ina minute. What’s the next? 

EpiE (reading). ‘Do you like little cakes?’ Wow! 
That makes me hungry. 

Nan. Oh, say, Edie, mother is going to make the 
darlingest cake for my Christmas party. All red cher- 
ries and nuts—yum, yum! Of course you'll come? 

Epre. Come? Will I! My mother says that I can 
smell a cake baking in the next county. (They laugh.) 

Nan. Oh, dear, we’re off again! (Picks up her 
book.) 

Epre. I say! I never can make that composition 
alone. Let’s work at that. 

Nan. We've got to have a picture that suggests a 
story about Christmas, glue the picture at the top of 
our paper, and write the story. (She picks up one of 
the magazines.) 

EpIe (discouraged). Oh, my stars! 

Nan. Here. (She opens to a picture.) See! I’ve 
picked out one for you and one for me. Yours will 
be the story of the first Christmas. 

Epre, Oh, Nan, thanks. You are so original! No 
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one else will ever think of that. (She starts to cut 
picture out.) That'll be good. 

Nan. “Good” makes me think of Louise Goodwin. 
She’s coming home to-morrow for the Christmas va- 
cation. 

Evie (as she speaks, she finishes cutting the picture, 
then she absently cuts tt to pieces). Ill bet she has 
some wonderful clothes. She buys them all in New 
York. 

Na (noticing Ep1E). Edie! See what you’re do- 
ing! 

Evie (ruefully). Oh, dear! (She sees NAN grin. 
She laughs.) Isn’t it a wreck? 

Nan. Well, start your story, anyway, while I’m 
gluing my picture on. (She cuts out a picture and 
pulls bottle of glue near her.) 

Epic. I smell fudge! 

Nan. It isn’t only fudge. It’s red and green pat- 
ties and chocolate-covered cherries and (she leans 
across table in her eagerness, spills glue, and sets both 
arms im it)—and penuchi and caramels, so good and 
gluey— 

Evie (laughing and pointing at glue). Something 
else will be good and gluey, too. Oho! 

NAN (struggling to pull away, while Evie helps and 
gets stuck, too). What a mess! It’s no use. We're 
hoodooed! (EpiE laughs, pushes hair back with inky 
hand, and gets nose black.) 

Epiz. Well, I’ve tried. I’ve a clean conscience, any- 
way. 

Nan (convulsed with laughter, stands). And an 
inky nose! (EpIE rubs at nose with her handkerchief.) 

‘Epie. Let’s go out and watch your mother. (Jises.) 

Nan. Right! We'll go out and taste the candy to 
see whether it’s good enough for the Ladies’ Aid Christ- 
mas sale. It’s going to be over at your house; isn’t it? 


(During Nan’s last speech, Evir has gradually as- 
sumed a look of horror.) 
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Epie. Horrors! 

Nan. What is it? (She comes to EDIE.) 

Epiz. Mercy! My mother told me to borrow some 
tacks here and run back with them before we began 
to study, and I clean forgot! She’s putting up garlands 
for the sale, and she was on top of a stepladder, wait- 
ing! Oh, gracious! (She starts for left door.) 

Nan (following her). 1 wonder if she is still on 
the ladder. (She hugs Evie, and they laugh.) 

Epige (sobering). Dear me, I’m not to blame. I 
can’t think— 

Nan. Of course, we can’t think— 

_ Evie (bursting into giggles again). Of anything 
but— 

Nan. But— 

Boru (at door, looking at each other and giggling). 
Christmas ! 


(Exeunt both at left.) 


CHRISTMAS GUESTS FROM OLD JAPAN 


(Song and drill for nine older boys and sixteen older 
girls ) 


CHARACTERS 


EIGHT JAPANESE GIRLS 
E1GHT AMERICAN GIRLS 
ErcHtT AMERICAN Boys 
SANTA CLAUS 


CostuMrEs.—The costumes of the Japanese Girls are 
gayly colored kimonos with wide sashes, tied in Jap- 
anese fashion. The girls carry fans. The American 
Girls wear winter costumes, not necessarily similar. 
The American Boys have long trousers, coats with long 
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tails, and tall hats. They carry canes. Santa Claus 
is in the conventional costume, well padded to indicate 
stoutness. He has a bulging bag slung over his shoul- 
der and a string of bells thrown over one arm. 

The scene is a clear stage backed by curtains or a 
landscape drop, if available. At center back, there are 
four steps, with a rail on each side to suggest a ship’s 
ladder. If dark curtains are used, the steps should be 
painted white. 


At rise of curtain, the eight JAPANESE GIRLS are 
standing in pairs, one pair on each of the four steps at 
back. They wave their fans, as they sing to the tune of 
“De Golden Wedding.” 


JAPANESE GIRLS. 


We are eight shy little maidens 
From old Nippon’s distant strand, 
Where chrysanthemum and lotus 
Paint with bright hues all the land. 
In America’s fair harbor, 
O’er her snowy threshold wide, 
We would linger this glad season, 
Where sweet laughter does abide. 


CHORUS 


Ah, we hope we'll welcome prove, 
Wand’rers from the land we love, 
(Heads back and fans pointing backward.) 
Longing for the eager hand, outstretched in friendly 
greeting. 
(They lean forward, hands extended.) 
Ah, we hope we'll welcome be, 
Strangers‘ in this land so free, 
(Hands on hearts.) 
Waiting for the joy that comes when happy friends are 
meeting. 
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While the chorus is repeated several times, Jap- . 
anese Girls advance down stage in pairs, taking little, 
mincing steps in time to the music, halting at center of 
stage. Then the three pairs nearest front separate, the 
left-hand partners side-stepping to the left in time to 
the music and the right-hand partners side-stepping to 
the right, thus making two diagonal lines diverging 
from the pair at the rear, like the sticks of a fan. This 
formation is held for a measure, then the six girls who 
form the sticks of the fan dance around in a semicircle, 
from right to left, the last two girls at the back merely 
marking time. The movement is repeated from left to 
right. Then the lines are merged to form two horizon- 
tal lines four each, the four in front kneeling close to- 
gether, and the four in back standing behind them, with 
plenty of space between the two lines of girls. 


JAPANESE GIRLS (singing second stanza and keeping 
time with fans). 
We are eight gay little rovers, 
From the shores of old Japan, 
Tripping light in tiny sandals, 
Waving a coquettish fan. 
To America’s fair portals, 
Opal in the wintry haze, 
We have come to see her wonders 
And to learn her gladsome ways. 


Cuorus as before, with same gestures. 


(At the last line of chorus, JAPANESE GIRLS slide 
backward to form a single horizontal line across back, 
facing front.) 


The eight AMERICAN Boys enter from wings down 
right. The music changes to “Solomon Levi,” and the 
boys sing as they march across front of stage, then in 
single line, up left, then turn right and march across 
the back, in front of JAPANESE GIRLS, timing their 
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march so that they will not reach the back until they are 
beginning the chorus. 


AMERICAN Boys (singing to tune of “Solomon 
eur). 
We're the reception committee, 
And we meet each honored guest ; 
To genius, beauty, or royalty 
We offer each our best. 
America’s hospitality 
We tender all who roam, 
And the key to our city we give to them 
To make them feel at home. 


CHORUS 


So, beautiful ladies, 
(All doff hats and bow low to JAPANESE GIRLS, with 
backs to audience.) 
Gladly we welcome you, 
Most charming ladies, 
(Repeat bow.) ' 
Into the land of the brave and the true. 


(They march to right, then down front a short dis- 
tance, and line up along right of stage, at right angles 
to the line of JAPANESE GIRLS.) 

We know we can make you happy 
At the Christmas season gay, 
While you join in our merriment, 

The hours will wing away, 


AMERICAN GirLs appear in single file at entrance down 
left near front of stage. 


AMERICAN Boys (still singing and indicating new- 
comers with a wave of their hats). 
Pray let us introduce to you 
The ladies of our fair land, 
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Who come to give you welcome true 
And the clasp of a sister hand. 


(Immediately on entering, AMERICAN GIRLS dance 
in single line across front, singing. They march around 
right of stage past AMERICAN Boys and up stage 
toward back, turning and marching in front of Jar- 
ANESE GIRLS, at the beginning of their chorus.) 


AMERICAN GIRLS (singing to the tune of “Solomon 
Lev’). 
It is indeed a pleasure rare 
To greet you, ev’ry one, 
Dear sisters, who have roamed so far 
From the Land of the Rising Sun; 
Our doors are opening wide to you, 
And all is warmth and light 
And laughing, singing children’s din, 
To make your Christmas bright. 


CHORUS 


Oh, guests delightful! 
(Each AMERICAN Girt shakes hands with a Ne 
ANESE GIRL.) 
You are welcome here; 
Most charming sisters! 
(Repeats handshaking.) 
Welcome you are as friends so dear! 

(They go on to left, marching down left and halting 
in a straight line facing right, from which position they 
smile at JAPANESE GIRLS.) 

We hope that we shall entertain 
And please you with our way; 
We'll love to show you all about 
How the Americans play. 
You’ve but to name your wishes, what 
(All extend both hands.) 
You’d like to do and see; 
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Our city awaits, to honor you 
With Christmas jollity. 


Japanese Girls back to steps, four of them lining up 
on the lowest step and the other four on the step above. 
They hold these positions during the following move- 
ment. 

While the music of “Solomon Levi” is played, the 
American Girl at left, nearest back, starts to dance 
diagonally across stage, followed by entire line of girls, 
to extreme right front. The American Boy at right, 
nearest back, followed by the line of boys, at the same 
time starts to march diagonally across stage, to extreme 
left front. The two lines halt to form an X, and all 
face front for two measures. Then the girls’ line 
marches around right side from front to center rear, 
forming the first half of a semicircle. Simultaneously 
the boys’ line marches around left side from front to 
center rear, completing the semicircle. All hold these 
positions for two measures. Then the boy and the girl 
at the ends of the semicircle lead their lines around 
left and right respectively, down to extreme front cor- 
ners, where they make a sharp turn and march in two 
diagonal lines, which cross at center, thus returning 
- to their old positions in the X formation. The change 
from the X to the semicircle may be repeated twice 
with quickening music. 

The last time the two lines march toward the rear, 
instead of forming a semicircle, the girls make a sharp 
turn at center of stage and march from right to left in 
a horizontal line, while the boys turn from left to 
right, a little up stage from the girls making a hori- 
zontal line a short distance behind them. Both lines 
mark time, while the Japanese girls march down from 
the ‘steps and form one straight horizontal line behind 
the boys. The two lines of girls face right (the boys 
are already facing right). 

Each boy gives his right arm to a Japanese and his 
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left arm to an American Girl. Then each American 
Girl takes a boy’s cane, and uses it to keep time with, 
as the Japanese Girl uses her fan. Thus, three abreast, 
the lines dance up right, across back to center, then 
down center, the first trio making a little curve, form- 
ing the letter J. The trios now separate, gradually 
making three single lines, as they go along front, up 
left, and across back almost to center. The single line 
nearest center marches down stage and forms the letter 
U at right of stage. The middle line marches down 
stage in a spiral line and forms the letter S at center. 
The third line marches down left and forms the letter 
A at left of stage. All the marchers face front’ and 
hold formation of the letters U. S. A. for several 
measures. 

Then the girl at the top of one side of the U nearest 
the right back marches around and down to extreme 
right front of stage. At the same time the girl who is 
at the point of the A nearest the left back marches 
around and down to extreme left front of stage, the 
others following, and the S straightening out and lining 
up at back of stage, so that there is a semicircle extend- 
ing around back from left to right, with the twenty- 
four marchers standing close together. The Japanese 
Girl who is nearest the middle of the semicircle takes: 
a few steps forward down center, and sings a solo to 
the tune of “Oh, Don’t You Remember Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt?” 


JAPANESE GIRL (singing). 
Your welcome so kindly, most excellent friends, 
We'll keep in our unworthy hearts ; 
(Hands, holding fan, are crossed on heart.) 
Your hon’rable land we’re delighted to see— 
(Spreads arms widely.) 
Its beauties, its wonders, and its arts. 
But, oh, most of all, from the tales we have heard, 
We'd be very happy to know 
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Of your glad Christmas customs and fat Santa Claus; _ 
(Illustrates lis roundness with her hands.) 
We'd be honored if you would to us show 
Your glad Christmas ways and your fat Santa Claus, 
(Same gesture with hands.) 
Ere we bid you farewell, ere we go. 


(Makes low bow, with arms crossed on breast and 
fan Iiding face. Singer then glides backward to her 
place in back.) 


(Any AMERICAN GIRL and any AMERICAN Boy now 
take places at center, and sing a duet to the tune of 
“Juanita.” ) 


GIRL, 
Stars gem the sky, 
(Softly, arms and eyes upratsed.) 
And each home is jeweled with light, 
Boy. 
Candles are glinting, 
(More loudly, with pointing right hand.) 
On the tree to-night; 
GIRL, 
Radiant mother heaping 
(Kneels, with gesture of piling gifts.) 
Gifts for little ones so dear, 
Boy, 
Making all things ready 
Till Santa shall appear. 
(Peers up as into a chimney, smiling.) 
Boru. 
Christmas, happy Christmas! 
Lov’liest day of all the year, 
Christmas, happy Christmas, 
Day we hold most dear ! 
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(If this chorus can be sung with soprano and alto, 
it will be more effective. As the pair slp back to thew 
places, another AMERICAN Boy and AMERICAN GIRL 
advance to center and sing the second stanza to same 
tune.) 


GIRL, 
Santa is calling, 
(Hand to ear.) 
Closed must be each baby eye, 
(Closes eyes.) 
Boy. 
But ere they’re nodding 
(Nods head.) 
Hang each stocking high. 
(Hands up to hang stocking.) 
GIRL, 
And when dawn’s first whisper 
(Leans forward.) 
Says that Christmas Day is born, 
boy 
Scampering down (a few running steps), 
they find them: 
Ball and doll and horn! 
(Hugs imaginary toys.) 
BortH. 
Santa, dearest Santa, 
Idol of each girl and boy; 
Santa, dearest Santa, 
Childhood’s dearest joy! 


(As the Boy and Gtru return to their places, the 
rest sing very softly the above duet, which is hardly 
finished when from outside at back there sounds a din 
of laughter, horns, bells, and whistles, ending with the 
booming laugh of SANTA CLaus. The players make 
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a rush for the center back and take the following posi- 
tions: four JAPANESE GIRLS on either side of the steps, 
four AMERICAN Boys behind them, in a slanting line 
coming out a little nearer the side of stage, and four 
AMERICAN GIRLS at the foot of the steps, on each side, 
closer to center than are the JAPANESE GIRLS.) 


All faces are turned toward the top of the steps, 
where, as soon as the scampering has stopped, SANTA 
Ciaus enters through opening in curtains, smiling 
upon all. He remains on the top step during the sing- 
ing of the first stanza of the following chorus, to the 
tune of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 


ALL (singing). 
We take our hats off to you, to you, to you; 
(Wave hats, fans, and hands.) 

We are your admirers so true, so true, so true, 

Without your face, life’s commonplace, 
Our grandpas thought the same! 

It seems quite a myst’ry; no hero in hist’ry 
Has won your undying fame! 


CHORUS 


Hail, hail, old Santa Claus! 
(Wave hats, etc.) 
You're a princely fellow, with your laughter mellow, 
Hail, hail, old Santa Claus! 
You’ve the key to all our hearts! 


(All reach up hands in an effort to touch SANTA 
Criaus and, as music of chorus is played through once 
agdin, he descends to the lowest step, where he remains 
during the singing of the second stanza.) 


ALAS 
We drink to your health again, again, again, 
(All pantomime drinking of a toast.) 
That your power you may maintain, maintain, maintain, 
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For ages still, all children will 
Await your reindeers’ bells ; 

No more modern face can e’er take your place, 
As each year its story tells. 


cuorus, as before 


(At close of song, SANTA CLaus comes to center of 
stage, and the children again form thew semicircle.) 


Santa Ciaus (singing to tune of “Jingle, Bells’). 
Howdy, my good friends! 
Glad I chanced this way ; 
For all your compliments, 
T’ll pay you Christmas Day. 
(He winks jovially around the group.) 
You're a jolly crowd; 
I’d like to stay awhile, 
But I must drive my reindeer on 
Many a swift mile. 


cHorus, while ringing bells 


Ha, havtha! Hohe, fot 
Mine’s a merry chore! 

Oh, I have ten million friends, 
And a heart for billions more! 


(Repeat chorus.) 


(The players in the semicircle now join hands, form 
a ring, and dance around SANTA CLAUus while the music 
of chorus is played twice through. They form semi- 
circle again, while SANTA CLaus sings his second 
stanza to same tune.) 


SANTA CLAUS. 
If they’re black as ink, 
And from the jungle wild, 
If they’re Indians red 
If they’re Frenchmen mild, 
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If they live in Spain, 
Or in Hindustan, 
I love them all, Americans, 
(Makes gesture of embracing.) 
And maids from old Japan. 


CHORUS, with bells, as before. 


(All the others dance in a ring, as before, SANTA 
Ciaus gradually backing, and the ring moving back- 
wards, so that at the end of the dance, SANTA ts at the 
foot of the steps, and the semucircle is at rear of stage.) 


(JAPANESE GIRLS now step out of their places and 
come forward a few paces to sing, to the tune of “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.’) 


JAPANESE GIRLS, 
We'll live here fore’er and a day, a day, a day, 
From this fair land we’ll not stray, not stray, not stray ; 
To Tokio we'll never go, 
Where maidens never play; 
We'll give you our hands, 
And we'll join your gay bands, 
And celebrate Christmas Day. 


ALL (to SANTA, singing chorus). 
Hail, hail, old Santa Claus! 
See, we love you well, no matter where we dwell; 
Hail! Hail! We welcome you, 
With our guests from old Japan. 


(Santa CLaus now ascends to the top of steps, and 
the. JAPANESE GirLs follow, three of them standing on 
step below him, three below these, and two on lowest 
step, while four AMERICAN GIRLS, on each side of steps, 
hold the hands of the nearest JAPANESE GIRLS, and the 
four Boys group behind the AMERICAN GiRLs, while all 
sing with faces raised to SANTA, hands, canes, and fans 
waving. ) 
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ALL, 


Hail! Hail! Old Santa Claus! 
You’re a princely fellow, with your laughter mellow. 
Hail! Hail! Old Santa Claus! 
You’ve the key to all our hearts! 


(With the closing chord, all give a rousing “Rah!” 
and crowd nearer SANTA CLAUS, with arms extended 
to him, as the curtain falls.) 


THEYPIED PIPER* OF CHRISTMAS 
(Drill, with song, for any odd number of children) 


CostuMEs.—Santa Claus, a tall boy, wears the con- 
ventional fur-trimmed Santa Claus suit, with wig and 
whiskers, and he carries a long, slender horn or shep- 
herd’s pipe, in imitation of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
The children, any even number of boys and girls, may 
range in size from tots to teen-age boys and girls. The 
girls wear quaint, short-waisted Kate Greenaway 
dresses of various colors, and the boys, old-fashioned 
suits with ruffled waists. Both wear no hats. Each 
child carries some toy under his arm, fastened to his 
sleeve, if necessary, so that they will not impede his 
movements in the drill. 


The stage is set without any scenery or furnishings 
except a pair of curtains near the back of the stage, 
which may be opened at center to admit Santa Claus. 
To the music of “De Camptown Races,” the curtain 
rises on an empty stage. Then Santa Claus thrusts his 
smiling face through the curtains at rear and emerges, 
puts his long pipe to his lips and pretends to blow a 
blast, first to right and then to left. He then advances 
down to center of stage. 
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The children enter in irregular lines from wings at 
right and left. They run to Santa Claus and form a 
ring around him, holding hands, dancing, skipping, and 
hopping about him in time to the music, while one 
stanza and chorus are played through. Then the odd- 
number children in the ring step farther inside and 
form an inner circle that dances, hand in hand, in the 
opposite direction, while the song is played through 
once again. 

At the end of the second playing, the children all 
push against Santa at center and hug him, the outside 
ones hugging the children who are nearest them. All 
laugh. This laughter should be as natural and spon- 
taneous as possible. As the music starts again, Santa 
breaks through the front of circle and stands piping at 
center front of stage. 

The two circles form into couples. Santa and all 
the couples face upper right corner of the stage, and 
the march begins. The children follow Santa in a diag- 
onal line to upper right corner in a spiral line of 
couples, marching or skipping around back of stage 
down to left front, where they cross diagonally toward 
upper right corner. When the diagonal line, with 
Santa at the upper right corner with his back to 
audience, is stretched across stage, he turns about, the 
couples move a little apart, and he marches through, 
piping, to exact center of stage, where he stops. 

While going through these movements, the children 
sing to the tune of “De Camptown Races,” as follows: 


We'll follow you where’er you lead, 
Santa, Santa! 

No other call we’ll ever heed, 
Oh, Santa dear. 

Your pipe’s the merriest tune we know, 
Santa, Santa, 

We'll follow you where’er you go, 
Oh, Santa dear. 


? 
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CHORUS 


Though you lead us far, 
Though you linger near, 

We'll follow you to the farthest star, 
Our jolly Santa dear. 


Sing as many times as necessary, stopping when 
Santa is at center. The children at Santa’s right march 
a spiral line to form the letter S at right of center, 
while the children at his left describe a three-quarters 
oval to form the letter C. With backs to audience, all 
hold positions for four measures. While Santa stands 
and pipes, the child making the top part of letter S, 
near center back, and the one making the top part of 
letter C at left side, start down right and left, respec- 
tively, lead their respective lines along front, up op- 
posite sides, along rear of stage, and back to their 
former positions, where they form the letters again, 
this time facing the audience and holding their positions 
for four measures. 

Then the ends of letters nearest the front come to 
center front, meet down center, cross to left and right 
respectively, march up around to center back, and come 
down stage, four abreast, behind Santa, who moves 
down to center front. 

They sing the same song through this drill. Santa 
leads them, as before, up to upper right corner, diag- 
onally, in a wavering line of fours, turning down right 
and along front to lower left-hand corner. The line 
halts along front, half at left of center and the other 
half at right. Santa turns right about face. The col- 
umns of fours separate into pairs and let him march 
and pipe through to center front. Then the children 
on his right form half, while those on his left form the 
other half, of a cone-shaped Christmas tree, leaving a 
narrow aisle between the two halves, up which Santa 
backs to be at the top of the tree. All face front and 
hold for four measures. Then marching around stage 
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as before, they form the tree with the cone down front, 
and Santa comes down stage to be at the peak of the 
cone again. All face front and hold for four measures. 


RIGHT FRONT i LEFT 


Santa starts the march again from center front to 
right, straight up right, and around to center back, with 
the children following in couples. When Santa starts 
down center, the couples hold their hands high and 
dance gayly down stage. Near front, they form 
two semicircles behind him, the back one having its 
children quite far apart, and the one immediately be- 
hind Santa having its children close together. They 
sing to the tune of “Little Brown Jug”: 


We bid you all a gay farewell, 

But where we’re going we’ll never tell, 
It’s a land we'll love right well 
Where trees are made of caramel. 


As they sing the chorus twice, they sway from side 
to side, as if with laughter. 
Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 
We are happy, as you see: 
Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 
May your Christmas merry be! 


The circles part, each in the middle. Santa turns 
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right about face, marches, piping, up to center back, 
turns, and smiles at the children, who turn to face him 
in two V-shaped lines. He puts his pipe to his mouth 
with one hand, tilting it high, and beckons with the 
other. The children dance up to him in couples. He 
extends both arms, with his pipe pointing outward 
from his right hand, and the couples pass under them. 
The curtains are parted from off stage and the line of 
couples dance through the opening and disappear. 
Santa follows them, with his pipe to his lips. As the 
curtains slowly close, he thrusts his smiling face 
through the opening and winks broadly at the audience, 
then exits. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF MARY LOU 
(Play for five girls and one boy) 


CHARACTERS 
Mary Lou EL ts, a spoiled child of twelve 
Mrs. E tis, her mother 
GRANDPA JENNIFER, her fat and jolly grandfather 
RutH JENNIFER, her aunt, a nurse 
Mrs. HEaty, a poor laundress 
GracE Heaty, her eleven-year-old daughter 


ScENE: Living room in the Ellis home the day be- 
fore Christmas. At center rear are double doors lead- 
ing into the hall, and there is a door at left leading into 
the dining room. Against the right wall is a long sofa 
with an end table at each end. On the tables are lamps, 
books, etc. At upper left 1s an easy chair. On either 
side of the double doors are straight-backed chairs, and 
a child’s small rocking chair is in corner down left. 
Other additions to the setting may be added, if desired, 
or a much simpler arrangement will serve. 
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At rise of curtain, GRANDPA JENNIFER is heard com- 
ing along the hall, puffing and panting good-humoredly. 
He enters at center, laden with parcels. He drops a 
package, stoops to pick it up, and drops several, con- 
tinuing until the thing seems hopeless. So he drops 
them all on the floor, with a sigh of relief, draws to 
center the child’s small chair, seats himself in the midst 
of the parcels, and mops his brow. 


GRANDPA JENNIFER. Whew! It’s going to be a 
strenuous day. I feel itin my bones. Hope I have ’em 
all. (He takes out a pencil and counts the packages 
with it, turning himself completely about, chair and 
all, to see all of them. He calls loudly.) Ruthie! 
Ruthie! 

RutH (calling cheerfully from off left). Coming! 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (counting again and scratching 
his head with the pencil). Come on! 


Enter Rut# at left. 


RutuH. I’m come-on-ing. (She looks at him and 
laughs.) Ha, ha! You needed a delivery truck. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Yes; I’m built more on the 
lines of a bus. 

RutH (kneeling among the parcels and_ piling 
them). You are an old saint to do this. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Id be a saint now, if your list 
had been any longer. 

Rutu. I know, but think of my delighted little 
cripples when they spy these to-morrow. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Of course. The poor mites! 
Well, check me up. 

Rutu (takes out notebook and checks, opening a 
parcel now and then). This is just the thing for 
Michael. (She takes out a dancing toy.) He can dance 
it all day on his bed. (She makes it dance, laughing 
like a child.) 
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GRANDPA JENNIFER. Give the boy the roller skates, 
instead. He'll like them better. 

RutH (suddenly saddened). Michael? He’ll never 
walk. 

GranpPA (blows his nose violently). Oh, my gra- 
cious. (He suddenly becomes very busy with the 
boxes.) 

Rut (holding up a small box). What is this? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (takes it). That is mine. It’s 
for Mary Lou. (He shows her a dainty wrist watch.) 
Think she will like it? 

RutH. It’s lovely. But, dear me, haven’t things 
come to a pretty pass, when nothing short of a wrist 
watch will please a child of twelve? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. We have spoiled her, I sup- 
pose. 

Rutu. Not I. I won’t shoulder a bit of the fault. 
I’ve told her mother that Mary Lou should do more for 
herself and have less attention, but—! (She shrugs.) 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. The child is so restless and 
dissatisfied. I wonder, sometimes, whether she is quite 
well. 

RutuH. She is as sound as a nut. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. But she doesn’t get interested 
in anything; Christmas, for instance. You’d think she 
would be excited. 

Rut. She knows that she has only to mention what 
she wants, at any time of the year, to have it appear 
—like that! (Waves her hand.) Nothing to get ex- 
cited about. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. I know she seems selfish, 
Ruthie, but she is really a lovable child. 

RutH. Oh, yes. (She gathers up an armful of the 
packages and carries them off left, returning at once 
without them.) Oh, yes; I love her, of course, but I 
would like to spank her! 


GRANDPA JENNIFER (rocking contentedly). I wish 
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she would get all stirred up and happy about Christ- 
mas, as you used to—as you do now. ' 

RutH. I love it. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. I believe if you could get her 
interested in what you are doing— 


RutH goes off left with more packages and soon re- 
turns. 


Rutu. I have tried. She is too selfish. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (rising with difficulty, owing to 
the smallness of the chair). Try again. Poor little 
girl! (A loud crash as of breaking china is heard off 
left.) Mercy! I said it was going to be a strenuous 
day. Some one is wrecking the family china. 

Rutu (going up center to look out into hall). Mary 
Lou is at the bottom of it, I'll wager. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Not at the bottom of that 
heap, I hope. 

RutH. I was right; here she comes. 


Enter Mary Lou, up center, running. 


Mary Lov. Hide me, grandpa. The “queen” is 
after my head. 

Rutu. What did you do? 

Mary Lov. I climbed on a chair in the pantry to 
find some of the “queen’s” fruit cake, and I spilled a 
bushel of crockery. (She giggles.) 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Oh, my stars! 

RutH. Mary Lou! Don’t you know that it’s 
cowardly to run away? 

Mary Lou (shrugging). The “queen” makes such 
a fuss about a little accident. 

Ruru. Iam sure that your mother would want you 
to go and help to pick up the pieces. 

Mary Lov. Well, I will. (She removes her coat 
and throws it on a chair.) 
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GRANDPA JENNIFER. A new coat, dear? 

Mary Lov. Yes. Do you like it? 

Rutu. It’s very pretty. But your brown one— 
wasn’t it nearly new? 

Mary Lov. Oh, I’d worn it and worn it. I was so 
tired of brown. 

RutH (to GRANDPA JENNIFER). That reminds me: 
Father, did you get the coat for my little Jennie? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Yes; I did. It’s a dandy. I 
put another fiver with yours, and I got a real one. 

RutH. Dad, you are an angel. Jennie will be wild 
with delight. She is a little girl in my hospital, Mary 
Lou. She is going home the day after Christmas, and 
I did not want her to go out with that pitiful torn 
sweater that she came with. 

Mary Lou (opening her eyes very widely). Only a 
sweater in winter? 

Rutu. Yes, and she thought that she was lucky to 
have one. Many a tot is brought to us wrapped in a 
shawl. 

Mary Lov. Oh, auntie! 

RutuH (dryly). They would never tire of a warm 
brown coat. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Mary Lou did not know. 
She'll like to do things for your children now. 

RutH (to Mary Lov). Would you? Would you 
like to bring them some gifts yourself at the hospital 
and talk to them? 

Mary Lov (shrinking). Oh, no; I can’t bear the 
smells of medicine. They make me sick. I'll ask 
mother to give them some money. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (disappointed). Mary Lou! 

Rutu. No, thank you. Your mother is always giv- 
ing them nice things and visiting them. They need 
something beside money. 

Mrs. Extts (calling impatiently from off up center). 
Mary Lou! 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. You won’t need anything but 
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a pair of wings, if you don’t heed that call, young lady. 
(Mary Lou starts reluctantly for doors up center.) 


Enter Mrs. Eis, up center, carrying a number of 
small parcels. 


Mrs. Extis. Hello, everybody. Mary Lou, the 
“queen” has fire in her eye. What have you been up to? 

Mary Lov. Why, I—I— 

Mrs. Exits. Broke something in her beloved 
kitchen, I suppose? Well, never mind; I’ll smooth her 
over. Isn’t it shameful to be such a slave to a cook? 
(She laughs.) 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (to Mrs. Ettis). Been shop- 
ping? 

Mrs. LDS. «Yess, (fo. Marylou)... Youtcan: 
see one of those parcels, dear—not one. (Shifts par- 
cels in her arms.) 

Mary Lou (listlessly). Then they must all be 
mine. 

RutH (who has been looking over her notebook). 
Oh, father, you did forget one item: the colors and 
brushes for Giulio! 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. That little Italian with the face 
like a seraph? 

RUE Vest 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. The seraph must have his 
messy paints. I am off. (Goes up to center doors.) 
Dear, dear, but it is turning out to be a very strenuous 
day! (Exit GRANDPA JENNIFER, up center.) 

Mrs. Exttis. All for your babies, Ruth? 

Ruta. Yes. 

Mrs. Extis. lll help you to wrap them, and then 
T’ll take them down to the hospital in the car. Just 
one minute. (She pulls at her gloves.) 

Mary Lou (moving about restlessly). What can I 
do, mother ? 

Mrs. Etxis. Go out and ask John to show you the 
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tree, dear. It is beautiful. He is fastening it to the 
standard. 
Mary Lov. I don’t want to. I saw him do that 
last year. 
Mrs. Exits. Then run out and ski. It’s a wonder- 
ful day. 
Mary Lou. There is no one to ski with. 
RutH. What about your chum Helene? 
Mary Lou. All this week she is helping to sew for 
dolls for the orphans. She doesn’t have a minute. 
RutH (casually). She is sorry she undertook it, I 
suppose? 
Mary Lou. No; she loves it. She even spends her 
evenings doing it. 
RutH. Oh! 
Mrs. Etuts (shifting parcels in her arms). Now, 
Ruth, I’m ready. Where is your list of names? 


(A loud crash, cries, grinding of car brakes, and 
honking of car horns are heard, off up center. All 
three scream and run to doors up center.) 


Mrs. Exits. Mercy, what was that? 
RutH. Car brakes! Some one may be hurt. I'll 
go out. (Eat RuTH, up center.) 


(The outer door slams, off up center.) 


Mrs. ELxis (standing in center door and calling off 
stage). Why, father! 
RutH (speaking from off up center). Right in 
here. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (speaking from off up center). 
Gently, there, gently. 

Mrs. ELiis (in great distress, pushing Mary Lou 
toward left door). Go away, Mary Lou; go away. 

Mary Lov. I want to see. 


RutH enters, up center, standing in doorway and talk- 
ing over her shoulder. 
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RutH. In here. . 
Mrs. ELtis (grasping RutuH’s arm). Oh, what is 
it? What is it? 


GRANDPA JENNIFER enters up center, carrying 
GRACE, whose eyes are closed, and whose poorly-clad 
form ts limp. 


GRANDPA JENNIFER. Don’t be alarmed. She is not 
killed. 

Mary Lov. Oh, oh! (She covers her eyes and 
draws away, near sofa.) 


(GRANDPA JENNIFER sits in easy chair, which Mrs. 
Exuis pulls toward center, holding Grace on his lap. 
RUTH examines GRACE with a careful professional eye 
and touch.) 


Rutu. She is all whole; no pieces lost. She was 
only stunned. Now she is opening her eyes. Mary 
Lou, some water in a glass. (Hait Mary Lou, up 
center. ) 

Mrs. Exxtis. You are sure she is not hurt? Was it 
a car? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Yes. Just as I was setting out, 
I saw it happen. The car scarcely touched her, but 
her head hit the curbstone. I said it was going to be 
a strenuous day. 

Rutu (laughing). Poor father! But this is noth- 
ing, nothing at all. 


Enter Mary Lou, up center, carrying glass of water. 


Rutu. Here, drink this, my dear. You're all right. 
Don’t be frightened. 

Mary Lou (coming closer to Grace). Don’t be 
frightened. Aunt Ruth knows ’cause she is a nurse. 

Mrs. Exuis. Can she tell her name? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. What is your name, child? 
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RutH. Why, don’t you know her? She is Grace 
Healy, your laundress’ daughter. 

Mrs, Ettis. Really! Why, poor Mrs. Healy! We 
must send some one to her. 

GRACE (looking up and trying to get off GRANDPA 
JENNIFER'S lap). I want to go home, please, Miss 
Jennifer. 

Mrs, Ettis. She knows you? 

RutH. I went there often while her father was ill 
last winter. 

Mary Lou (to Grace). Don’t go home now. 
Wouldn’t you like to stay with me a little while? You 
must get warm, anyway. 

GRACE (shivering). I am cold. 

Mrs, Extis. Poor child, you had a terrible fright. 

RutH. We'll make her comfortable. Father, if 
you will, please, go and send John to tell her mother 
that she is safe. Mrs. Healy may hear a garbled ac- 
count of this, and worry. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (rising and putting GRACE in 
his chair). Tll have John bring Mrs. Healy back, so 
she can see for herself. Mary Lou wants the child to 
stay, I see. (Exit, up center.) 

Mary Lov (eagerly). Oh, yes, I do want her to 
stay. Mother, will you coax her mother to let her stay 
all day? We’ll—we’ll trim the Christmas tree. Would 
you like that? (To GRACE.) 

GrRAcE (clapping her hands with delight). O-oh! 
I have never trimmed a tree. 

Mary Lou. Mother, just think of that! Say she 
can stay. (She runs to Mrs. ELtis pleadingly.) 

Mrs. Exxis. Why, darling, how excited you are! 
Of course Grace will stay as long as her mother is 
willing. (Mary Lov skips over to GRaAcE, and they 
put their arms about each other, while Mrs. ELttis 
crosses to RutTH.) Isn’t she a lovely child, Ruth? 

RutH (in an undertone). The children on her 
street all adore her. 
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(The doorbell rings, off up center.) 


Mrs, ELxis (going to center). Who is coming? 


Enter Mrs. HEAty, up center, hurriedly. She is with- 
out coat or hat and is visibly distraught. 


Mrs. Ettis. Why, Mrs. Healy! 

Mrs. Hearty. Where is she? 

RutH. You heard and came alone? 

Mrs. HEaLy (seeing GRAcE and embracing her). 
Grace, Grace, are you hurt? Are you all right? 
Mrs, Exxis. She is not hurt the least bit. We had 
sent the car for you. 

Mrs, Hearty. I nearly died. (She sits.) A boy 
said Grace was unconscious. 

RutH. She only fainted from the bump she got in 
falling. She is as good as ever.’ 

Mrs. Hearty. You would take good care of her, 
dear Miss Jennifer, and you, too, Mrs. Ellis. 

Mrs. Exrtis. And Mary Lou has fallen in love with 
her and wants her to stay all day. There are to be 
great Christmas doings. 

Mrs. Hearty. I—I don’t know— 

GRACE (putting her arm about her mother’s neck). 
Please. 

Mary Lou (dancing around Mrs. Hearty). Oh, do 
say yes, yes, yes! Please do! I’ve loads of nice things 
that I want to give her. 

RutH (putting her hand to her head in astontsh- 
ment). For goodness’ sake! 

. Mary Lou. See: We are just the same size. 
Look. (She puts her back against GRACE’S, then turns 
and hugs GRACE.) 

GracE. I would love to help trim the tree. 

Mary Lou. Come and see it; come. (She drags 
GRACE up toward center doors.) 

Rutu (following them). I want Grace to drink 
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something hot first. Won't you have something, Mrs. 
Healy? 
Mrs. Heaty. No, I thank you. 


(Exeunt Mary Lou, Grace, and RuTH, up center.) 


Mrs. Eis (sitting near Mrs. Heaty). You don’t 
know how relieved I am that Grace was not hurt. 

Mrs. Hearty. I was frantic. 

Mrs. Extis. Did you see how our Mary Lou loves 
her? It is very unusual for her to take such sudden 
fancies. 

Mrs. Hearty. She is kind. (ising.) I must go. 

Mrs. Exxis (rising). Just a moment. I wish I 
might ask you to do me a great favor. 

Mrs. Heaty. I? For you? 

Mrs. Ettis. Yes. You saw how the joy of having 
a little friend of her own age has made a different 
child of Mary Lou. I am so happy about it. Why 
couldn’t we have our Christmas fun all together? (As 
Mrs. Hearty seems to be about to object.) The two 
girls would be so happy! 

Mrs. Hearty. Grace may— 

Mrs. Extis. No, no. You, too. My sister and I 
have a great deal to do, and we would keep you ever 
so busy, and— 

Mrs. Hearty, [—I— 

Mrs. Extis. Now, don’t say, “No!” We are going 
to be one big family. We'll love having you and Grace. 
Please! (Puts out her hand.) 

Mrs. Heaty (gratefully). You are more than kind, 
Mrs. Ellis. Christmas at home would have to be very, 
very simple, so for Grace’s sake I shall stay. And 
thank you. 

Mrs. Exuis (shaking hands with her). It is I who 
have to thank you for making my daughter happy. 


Enter Grace and Mary Lou, up center. 
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Mary Lou (skipping in). Mother, where are the 
lights and the tinsel? And Grace and I want some 
corn to pop, too. And the ornaments— We'll need 
a stepladder. We want a million of them. 

Mrs. Exxis (laughing). A million stepladders ? 

Mary Lov. No. Ornaments. 

Grace. Oh, mother, it is a scrumptious tree! 

Mrs. Extis. John will get everything you need, 
girls. 

Mary Lou. Come on then, Grace. 


They start to exit, up center, and collide with GRANDPA 
JENNIFER, who is just entering. 


GRANDPA JENNIFER (catching Mary Lov). Oh, 
my stars, don’t you get killed, too, baby. (He sits in 
easy chair up left.) Never had such a strenuous day! 

Mary Lou. We are trimming the tree, grandpa. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (sitting up in surprise). You? 

Mrs. Eris. Mrs. Healy came before John found 
her, father. 

GRANDPA JENNIFER (rising and shaking hands with 
Mrs. Hearty). That is a shame. 

Mary Lov. Want to help us to trim, grandpa? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Me? With my two hundred 
and ten bones all aching at once? No, ma’am! 


Enter RuTH, up center. 


Rutu. What are all those clothes piled up in your 
room, Mary Lou? 

Mary Lov. They are things that Grace and I are 
going to take to some poor girls she knows. (She runs 
to her mother.) I may, mayn’t 1? And I may carry 
them myself ? 

Mrs. Erxis. Of course. 

RutH. My soul! Times change. (To Mary 
Lou.) Will you even come up to my place with some 
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of those warm sweaters and knitted caps that I saw? 
Or is the smell too much for you? 

Mary Lou. We don’t mind the smell; do we, Grace? 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Well, well, a woman can al- 
ways change her mind, Ruthie. 

Grace. I often tell stories to the children in your 
ward, Miss Jennifer. 

RutH. Grace Healy, I am going to make a nurse 
out of you, if you aren’t a white-robed angel before I 
get to it. 

Mary Lou. My brown coat just fits Grace, so I 
gave it to her. 

Mrs. Heary (shocked). Oh, no. 

Mrs. Ertis. Yes, indeed. 

Grace. Won’t I look fine, mother? I have never 
had a new store coat. 

Mary Lov. Never? Well, then, you shan’t have 
the brown one, for it isn’t new. You shall have the 
red one. 

RutH. Not so fast, not so fast! You take my 
breath away. 

Mrs. Hearty. She must not do that, Mrs. Ellis. 

Mrs. Exits (to Mrs. Hearty in low tone). Let 
them alone, my dear Mrs. Healy. I would give more 
than a coat to see this change in my daughter. Let 
them alone. 

Mary Lou. Come on, Grace. We mustn’t lose 
any time. We have only to-day, you know. Dear 
me! It is not long enough. 

Mrs. Exris. Then how would you like having Mrs. 
Healy and Grace as our guests for to-day and to-mor- 
row, also? (The two girls look at each other, speech- 
less.) 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Well, well, that would be nice. 
Eh, Mary Lou? 

RutuH. They are struck dumb. (All laugh.) 

Mary Lov (breathlessly). May she, really? May 
she stay for dinner to-night and sleep with me—and 
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all day Christmas, and— (Her mother nods.) Oo- 
oo—ooh! (She spins around gleefully, hugs GRAcE, 
and makes GRACE spin with her, then she hugs all the 
others in turn, ending with GRANDPA JENNIFER, whom 
she nearly upsets.) 

GRANDPA JENNIFER. Don’t upset me. I am easy to 
upset. It has been such a strenuous day. (The women 
laugh at GRANDPA JENNIFER, who mumbles as he goes 
up to center and stands in dOannaye hands on his bent 
back.) A strenuous day! 

Mary Lou (running to pat his Bish Why, it is a 
beautiful day, Grandpa Jennifer. (She skips back to 
put an arm around her mother, who stands near center, 
with GRACE on one side of her and Mary Lov on the 
other, while Mrs. Hraty stands at upper right and 
RutH near door at left. Mary Lou speaks her last 
line in a half-shy manner.) Isn't it a beautiful day, 
mother? And isn’t it lots nicer to give things than to 
get them? 

Mrs. ELtis (speaking solemnly to Mary Lou and 
putting an arm around each of the girls). It is, indeed, 
a beautiful day, my dear, when you learn that beautiful 
lesson: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


CURTAIN 


SINGING STARS 
(Musical exercise for any number of girls) 


CostuMEs.—The Stars, who are all girls, some tall 
and some short, wear soft robes of gauzy, floating ma- 
terial, which hang to their feet. The colors of their 
gowns range, on one side of the center, from palest 
pink through the deeper shades, to rose. On the other 
side, they are of many tones of yellow, from faintest 
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amber to warm orange. Every girl’s hair is covered 
with a long veil of the same color as her dress, and her 
sleeves, wing-shaped, reach to her finger-tips, hanging 
to her knees when the arms are dropped at her sides. 
A large star, cut from silver or gold paper, is fastened 
to stand upright on each girl’s forehead. The Stars 
are grouped behind drawn draperies, on steps covered 
with black, against a background of softly-draped cur- 
tains, which may be parted at the center, to admit, later, 
the Star of Bethlehem. They must not stand in ranks, 
or in fixed formation, but should be arranged in groups, 
with a solitary one here and there. The Star of Beth- 
lehem is the tallest girl and the only one who wears a 
white robe. The star on her forehead is larger than the 
stars of the others and is outlined with tinsel. 


The DREAMER, a grown boy or girl, as preferred, 
enters and sits at piano, which should be on stage, out- 
sige the drawn curtains. If, however, the singer does 
not play the accompaniment, he or she may sit near it, 
leaning ubon it. An orchestra, if available, adds greatly 
in some of the passages. Pianist plays the introduction 
to “Come Back to Erin,’ to which tune DREAMER’S 
song ts set. 


(NoteE.—If preferred, the DREAMER’S part may be 
recited, instead of sung, while the pianist softly plays 
the'air of “Come Back to Erin,’) 


DREAMER (singing). 


On Christmas Eve once I sat idly dreaming, 
As wingéd clouds gauzy curtains did fling, 

And midnight winds seemed to bear mystic echoes 
Of songs of praise that the planets all sing; 

As in God’s skies age-old watch they are keeping, 
Their heav’nly melody lulled me to rest. 

And then a vision of beauty supernal 
Woke fear and awe in my trembling breast. 
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CHORUS 


For lo! the heavens with bright stars were thronging, 
Bright angel-maidens whom no earth stain mars, 

Chanting, and parting the cloud-bars of midnight, 
Showing a vision of bright singing stars! 


(As the DREAMER begins the first line of the chorus, 
the curtains are slowly and gradually drawn aside until, 
by the time the DREAMER has finished the chorus the 
stars stand fully revealed. They sing, to the air of the 
chorus of “Come Back to Erin,” the following, once 
very softly and then triumphantly loud.) 


STARS (singing). 
In fields of azure, like jewels resplendent, 
God’s hand hath set all the stars in the sky— 
Symbols of pow’r that, through ages unending, 
Singing eternally to God on high! 


(The DREAMER resumes his story, singing the music 
of the stanza of same song.) 


DREAMER. 
And some more fair than e’er mortal hath visioned 
Sang of the beauties that His hand hath wrought; 
Sweetness unknown unto worldliness benighted, 
Marvels too lovely for dull human thought. 
Worlds, all unseen, in their splendor so dazzling, 
Glories unknown, save in bright Paradise, 
Loveliness that the dear Master hath moulded, 
Beauty too rare for our poor mortal eyes! 


Stars (singing chorus). 
Stars, lovely stars, singing high in the heavens, 
Comets that trail robes of radiant light 
Are but the mirrors of heavenly glory 
And the reflection of His pow’r and His might. 


(Dreamer bows his head, while a group of the taller 
stars sing, to the tune of the “Marseillaise.”) 
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STARS. 
Oh, mighty King of all the universe, 
Thy hand the heavens with thunders rend; 
Guide of the spheres that roll eternally, 

Thy kingdom ne’er shall have an end! 
Thy kingdom ne’er shall have an end! 
Then gladly we will praise Thy majesty ; 

Loud through the depths of light we sing, 
“All honor to our God and King! 
Let earth bow down in adoration!” 


CHORUS 


Hosanna to our God 
Eternally we sing, 

For aye, for aye, 

Unto our King, 

Unto our God and King! 


(On last line of foregoing stanza, Stars veil their 
faces with their sleeves and bow heads, raising them 
again triumphantly, on beginning chorus, which they 
repeat in solemn, grandiose manner.) 


DREAMER (singing to air of “Come Back to Erin’’). 
And there were some stars like brave martial maidens, 
Glowing in garments of white, living flame, 
Filling the void with His praise and His glory, 
Singing in triumph the pow’r of His name. 
Then came a new star, of dazzling refulgence, 
High o’er the throng shone serenely above, 
As one whose mission was grander than others, 
For once it shone o’er the cradle of Love. 


CHORUS 


Then sister stars kissed her pure, snowy raiment, 
Greeting the stranger as Heaven’s fairest gem, 

And lo, their light seemed to pale and to flicker, 
Dimmed by the radiance of the Star of Bethlehem. 
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As he sings the last line, the draperies at the back 
are parted, and there is revealed at the center of the 
STARS, higher than the others, the Star oF BETHLE- 
HEM. The others look up at her, with arms outspread, 
as if in greeting, as she sings, to the tune of “Sweet 
Genevieve.” 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM, 


The night winds sleep on Bethlehem’s hill ; 
The shepherds keep their vigils still; 
Their journey o’er, two pilgrims rest 

In stable poor, to greet their Guest. 

And lo, the night is filled with light! 

O’er sleeping world the skies, unfurled, 
Pour angel throng in joyous song, 

A radiant span ’twixt God and man: 


CHORUS 


“Ye shepherds, wake! Awake and sing! 
The tidings glad to you we bring. 

Lo, where ye see the heavenly sign, 
There Love is born—a Child divine.” 


The star-beam glows on eastern plain, 

Guarding repose of camel train, 

Where magi wise their long way wend 

To find their God at journey’s end. 

And, lo, the star that shone afar 

Is still asleep on Bethlehem’s steep ; 

And all the air with music rings, 

O’er stable bare beat angel wings: 
CHORUS 


“Ye magi, rise! Arise and sing! 
The tidings glad to you we bring ; 
Your journey o’er, “neath starry sign; 
Lo, He is here—your King divine!” 
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Stars (singing to the tune of “Silent Night! Holy 
Night!’). 
Sing, all ye men; worship the Lord; 
Richest gifts to Him bring; 
Love undying reigneth here, 
Where He’s sleeping, a Babe so dear! 
Come ye and adore Him, 
God, Redeemer, and King! 


Sing, all ye stars, triumphantly, 
. Let His praise ever ring! 
For His hand doth guide us aright 
Through the pathless wastes of the night ; 
Through eternity laud Him, 
Our Creator and King! 


(As the Stars sing the last two lines, the curtains 
are being very slowly drawn together, shutting the 
vision from view, and the DREAMER finishes his story.) 


DREAMER (singing to music of the chorus of “Come 
Back to Erin’). 
Then o’er the vision the fingers of morning 
Softly her roseate veils drew above, 
Vanished the choirs of bright chanting angels, 
Faded all fear and awe, to leave but His love! 


SATEORS BOLD 
(Song and drill for any number of children) 


CostuMEs.—An equal number of boys and girls are 
dressed as sailors, the boys wearing the regulation mid- 
shipman’s suit of white trimmed with dark blue 
anchors, and the girls wearing white middy blouses and 
dark blue skirts. If hats are desired, the boys may 
wear small, close-fitting sailor’s hats and the girls, soft, 
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crushed tams. Each boy has a small pair of imitation 
marine glasses tucked into his blouse. 


The curtain rises to the music of “Rig-a-Jig,” and 
the children, singing, dance on from opposite front 
entrances, the girls from the left and the boys from the 
right, both groups in single file, with their arms crossed 
on their chests. Any dance step may be used that sug- 
gests the rolling gait of a sailor. The two lines meet 
at center front, turn, and dance up center in couples. 
Upon reaching center rear, the first half dozen couples 
separate, the girls going to left and the boys to right, 
each line making a semicircular curve on opposite sides 
of the stage, in imitation of the flukes of an anchor. 
The leaders of the two lines respectively form the points 
of the two flukes, while the two children following 
each leader step to right and left of him to form the 
hooks on the flukes. Meanwhile the couples in the 
middle of the line, near center of stage with their backs 
to audience, form in a straight line, with boys and girls 
alternating, to make the shank; while those at the end 
of the line, instead of forming couples at center front, 
hold their positions at right and left of center, making 
a straight line across front to represent the bar of the 
anchor. 

Throughout these movements, the sailors sing their 
song to the tune of “Rig-a-Jig.” 


ALE, 
Right jolly sailors here you see, 
And oft we hold a fancy ball, 
With the summer sun to give us light, 
Old ocean as our hall. 


CHORUS 


And for our music, the tinkling spray 
That beats across our vessel’s prow, 

And for our audience, silver fish 
That glimmer past our bow. 
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(All shout.) So! 
A fig we give for the narrow shore! 
A wearisome and dreary bore! 
Right jolly sailors and bald we'll be; 
We love the changing sea. 


The end of this song should find the anchor well 
made. The music of the song is again played, without 
singing, so that the sailors may dance around rear and 
along right and left sides of stage in two lines of alter- 
nate boys and girls, respectively led by the two children 
who form points of flukes. The lines halt, facing each 
other along opposite sides of stage, where they bow to 
the partner opposite. Then the boy and girl nearest 
the back drop lead the lines toward front so that they 
form the anchor in same manner as before, except that 
the dancers are facing the audience and the anchor 
flukes are nearest the audience. While the sailors go 
through these movements, they sing the second stanza. 


ALL. 


Right jolly sailors are we, are we, 
When all the horns of winter blow, 
And armies of wild, raging waves 
Do shell our sides with snow; 


CHORUS 


But when the sun smiles out at last, 
And our white sails their wings unfurl, 
Lo, our good ship is diamond-decked ! 
Its mast is made of pearl. 
(All shout.) So! 
A fig we give for the narrow shore! 
A wearisome and dreary bore! 
Right jolly sailors and bold we'll be; 
We love the changing sea. 


The end of this stanza should find the anchor well 
made. The song is again played through, while the 
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sailors dance once around the stage, then up the center 
in couples, separating at center rear. The boys dance 
around right side and line up along the right, facing 
left, while the girls dance around left side and line up 
there, facing the boys. 

The music now changes to “My Bonnie Is Over the 
Ocean.” Two boy and two girl soloists sing the stanzas, 
each in turn, while the entire company sing the chorus. 


First GIRL. 
When first I went sailing the briny, 
When first I deserted the land, 
I feared that old Santa would leave me 
On Christmas Day with empty hand. 
ALL (singing chorus). 
Santa, Santa, Santa, the children’s delight, delight! 
Santa, Santa, who visits us each Christmas night. 


First Boy. 
When I first bade farewell to the homeland, 


When first I went sailing the sea, 
They told me old Santa was fearful 
That he would most seasick be. 


CHORUS 


SECOND GIRL. 
But Christmas Eve shone bright and starry, 
On old ocean’s velvety blue, 
All trembling, I hung up my stocking, 
To see what old Santa would do. 


CHORUS 


SEconpD Boy. 
When Christmas morn dawned o’er the ocean, 
It banished my doubting so dire, 
For Santa had heaped in my stocking 
All toys that a boy could desire. 


CHORUS 
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During the singing of each chorus, the boys and girls 
dance in two straight lines across the stage toward 
each other, meeting at center and slapping hands, each 
with his or her respective partner. Then they turn and 
dance back to their original positions. After the last 
chorus, the boys dance across the stage in a straight 
line and join the girls, each boy halting beside his part- 
ner. The couples clasp hands, which they hold high 
between them, and dance down left side to left front 
corner of stage, turn, dance along the front and up 
right side. At the upper right-hand corner, the couples 
make a sharp turn and cross stage in a straight diag- 
onal line to the lower left-hand corner, where they make 
another sharp turn and dance up left side to rear, then 
across back of stage. The leader couple halt the line 
at upper left-hand corner, and all face front, those in 
the front line standing far enough apart for those in the 
back line to step forward beside their respective part- 
ners, thus making one long horizontal line across the 
back. In this formation they dance down to the front 
of the stage. Here the music changes from “My Bon- 
nie Is Over the Ocean” to “Rig-a-Jig.” With arms 
folded on chests, the boys take a few steps backward, 
then dance backward to the rear of the stage. The 
girls whirl around in their tracks, facing the boys, with 
their backs to audience. The boys put their marine 
glasses up to their eyes and sing to the tune of “Rig- 
a-Jig.” 

Boys. 

Oh, how do you think he ever came? 
His burdened sleighs could never float. 
GiRLS (going through the motions of rowing). 
Oh, no; we heard the swish of oars; 
He rowed in a silver boat. 

Boys (heads on one side, winking). 

That wise old Santa surely knows, 
Wherever he may chance to be, 
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GIRLS. 

That children all will be waiting still 
On distant land or sea. 

ALL (shouting). So! (Singing.) 
A fig we give for the narrow shore! 
A wearisome and dreary bore! 
Right jolly sailors and bold we'll be; 
We love the changing sea. 


During the singing of these last four lines, the girls 
dance up stage and boys down stage, meeting at center, 
the girls with backs still to the audience. The partners 
slap hands together at center, and the lines dance baci 
to former positions for the duet again. 


Boys (looking through glasses, as before). 
Oh, how do you think he ever came? 
Unless his reindeer braved the gales. 
GIRLS (waving their arms like wings). 
Oh, no; we caught the glint of flame; 
For his boat had scarlet sails. 
Boys (dancing down stage, while the girls turn to 
face the front). 
That good old Santa will find the way, 
Wherever children chance to roam, 
GirLs (backing up stage to fall into line with boys, 
in alternate formation). 
Whether they be by their own fireside, 
Or far from lights of home. 


Each pair of partners clasp. hands high and dance 
down to front, standing in a long line across the front. 
They sway from side to side, with a jaunty, defiant air. 


ALL (shouting). So! (Singing.) 
A fig we give for the narrow shore! 
A wearisome and dreary bore! 
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Right jolly sailors and bold we'll be; 
We love the changing sea. 


Suddenly a ship’s bell, which may be imitated by 
striking two pieces of steel together, is heard off stage 
striking eight bells, with a pause between every two 
strokes. At the first stroke, the sailors assume a listen- 
ing attitude, with right hand to ear. When the bell 
has stopped ringing, all hands are lowered, arms crossed 
high over chests, and faces turned toward right. The 
line dances around right to upper right- hand corner, 
where the boys move up to form couples with their 
respective partners, and the couples dance in a diagonal 
line down to lower left-hand corner, where they ex- 
eunt. The music of “Rig-a-Jig’’ continues until the 
last sailor is off stage. 


NOEL’S CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 
(Play for four girls and three boys) 
CHARACTERS 


NoEL, the twelve-year-old boy next door 
Bozsy Grim, his schoolmate @“ 

Mrs, Grimm, Bobby’s kindly mother 
Mr. Grimm, Bobby's grumpy father x 
Lota Grimm Vv 
Lira Grimm § 
Harriet, the maid- * 


His eighteen-year-old sisters, twins 


ScENE: The Grimm living room, a few days be- 
fore Christmas. There are two entrances: one at upper 
right, leading to rear of house, and another at upper 
left, leading to front door. A fireplace at center back 
1s effective, but not essential. There is a long table 
running crosswise at center of stage, with a lamp, 
books, etc., on it; and two straight-backed chairs are 
at right and left of it respectively. An inviting rocking 
chair is at left, and at right is an upholstered armchair, 
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with small table near it, holding a small reading lamp. 
Other furnishings may be added to make the setting 
attractive. 


At rise of curtain, Nort stands near table, center, 
grinning expectantly in the direction of right door. He 
wears a warm sweater and carries a knitted cap in his 
hand. Steps are heard from off stage. He hides be- 
hind large rocking chair, setting it to swaying. Enter 
Harriet from right. She goes directly to table, with 
dusting cloth and brush, which she lays on table. Sud- 
denly she sees the chair swaying and starts back. 


Harriet (in a loud whisper). My gracious! (NOEL, 
behind the chair, puts a large white handkerchief over 
his head and pokes it out a little way.) O-oh!  Oo-oo- 
oh! (Starts to run out at left door. Nort comes from 
behind chair and stops her.) 

NoeEt, Don’t run. Don’t run. I thought it was Bob 
coming, and I wanted to play a trick on him. 

Harriet. Well, you needn’t scare a body to death. 
(She takes up cloth and begins to dust.) 

Noet. I’m sorry. Where is Bob? 

Harriet. Upstairs bothering his mother and track- 
ing all my clean floors. 

Noer. Well, cheer up. 

Harriet. What for, I should like to know? 

NoEL. Christmas is nearly here. 

Harriet (peevishly). Why cheer up for that? It 
only means more work and— 

Noet. Oh, is that so? I'll help you. (He seizes 
dust brush and beats chair vigorously.) 

Harriet (taking brush from him). Stop that! 
You'll choke us to death with dust. 

Noet. Now, Harriet, don’t be cross. Don’t you 
really like Christmas? I thought everybody did. 

Harriet. You wouldn’t if you lived here. Mr. 
Grimm complaining about the expense, and Mrs. 
Grimm all tired out and nervous, and the young ladies 
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finding fault with their presents—and that boy! Well! 
NoEL (crossing to easy chair at right). Well, poor 
Bob! What would you expect of him. if the others are 
like that? You all need a dose of the Christmas spirit. 
Harriet (grunting). Humph! (She starts to go 
out, right, pausing to set the rocking chair straight.) 
NoeEL (grinning at her). And I’m just the doctor 
to give it to you. 
Harriet (at left door). Humph! (As she pushes 
the door open to go out—) 


Enter Bossy, right, colliding with her. 


Bossy. Hey! 

Harriet. Can’t you look where you are going? You 
always tear in so! 

Bossy. Look out, yourself! 

Harriet. It was your fault. 

Bossy (pushing past her). Well, you’d better not 
stand there giving me a lecture. Ma’s bell is ringing 
like a firm alarm, and— 

Harriet. Humph! (Exit Harriet, right.) 

NoEL (coming to table). Hello. 

Bossy. ’Lo! Got your work all done? 

Noet. Yes. I earned two dollars. 

Boppy. I’ve got five dollars. eased ma for it, to 
buy presents with; but I don’t know what I want. 
Let’s go to the movies. 

Norr.9 Oh, 1 car: 

Bossy. Tl pay. Ill have more than enough to get 
what I decide on afterwards. I think I'll get a pair 
of those new-fangled skates. 

NoeLt. You're going to buy a present for yourself ? 

Boppy. Sure. Aren’t you, with your money? 

Nort. No, sir! 

Bossy. No? 

Norv. Not for myself. I’m going to get something 
for mother first. Then I’m going to buy a small erector 
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set for the Barnes boy—the one who has infantile 
paralysis, you know. 

Bossy. Say, he'll like that; won’t he? 

Noet. You bet! And Bessie has bought dolls for 
the two little Hemingway girls, and mother is making 
a coat for the baby. 

Bossy. She is? (He pauses and takes a few steps, 
embarrassed.) But I thought you— I thought your 
mother did not have much money. 

NoEL (laughing). Much money is just what we 
haven’t. But mother and Bessie and I have been sav- 
ing all year for a new rug for the living room, when 
all of a sudden, we found so many people near us who 
needed things that we just gave that old rug a twist, 
ker-plunked the table right over the ragged spot, and— 
presto! We are rich enough to play Santa Claus! 
(He illustrates foregoing lines with comically exag- 
gerated gestures.) 

Bossy. I should think it would be fun. 

Noet. It is. Why don’t you try it? 

Bossy. Me? Oh, our folks have never done that. 
We— 

Noe. It is a good time to begin. You remember 
Miss Fenton asked every one of us to do something 
like that. 

Bossy. Oh, teachers are paid to preach that. Dad 
says that it’s nothing but foolishness and expense. 

NoEL (drawing our chair at left of table and sitting 
astride it). Maybe, there is something wrong with his 
stomach. A grouch is nothing but indigestion, mother 
says. 

Bossy. Well, I wish my mother and the girls would 
do as you folks do. 

. Nort. Perhaps they would, if we told them what 
fun it is. 

Bossy. Mother might. She belongs to more than 
forty charity clubs already; but the girls! They 
wouldn’t listen to us! They hate boys—young ones. 
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(With heavy sarcasm.) You ought to hear them! 
(Mimicking.) “Mercy! You awtul boy, get out of 
this room with that horrid dog!" “Gracious, but you’re 
a nuisance, you big clumsy thing!”” Oh, yes, they’d fall 
for our schemes! They would—not! 

Noe (laughing). And your father? 

Bossy. Oh, gosh, don’t try it on him! He’d ex- 
plode. (Voices are heard, off stage.) 

NoeEt. Something has exploded, I guess. (fe goes 
to center back.) 

Lora (speaking, off left). You forgot it. 

Lira (off left). I didn’t. You said you'd get it, 
so I— 

Lota (off left). I didn’t! 

Lita (off left). You did! 

Bossy (mimicking them and joining NoEt at rear). 
I did! I didn’t! You did! You didn’t! 


Enter Lota and Lita, left, with their arms full of 
parcels. 


Lota (to Lita). You were going to get it. 

Lita (wearily). Oh, never mind. I’m so tired! 
Shopping just kills me. 

Lota. And what is the use of it all? I shan’t do 
it another year! 

Boppy (to Noe, in an undertone). She has said 
that every year for ten years. 

NoEL (coming forward). Hello, twins. 

LILA (sitting at left of table and putting parcels on 
it). Oh, hello, Noel. 

Lota (sitting at right). Hello. 

Bossy. What’s all the freight? (Jndicating the 
parcels.) 

Lita. Let them alone. You'll break something. 

Lota. You never fail. 

Bossy. Aw, just because a fellow happens to hit 
some of your stuff once in a while! 
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Liza (tartly). You mean you miss it once in a 
while. 

Lota (irritably, to Boppy). Run along. We've got 
to check the list. I want to get it off my mind. I’m_ 
so weary of this business. 

Bossy (sotto voce to NoEL). You see, there is no 
chance. 

Noe. Don’t give up the ship! 

Lita. Bobby, what are that sled and ax and rope 
doing on the front walk? 

NoeL. Oh, that’s all mine. I’m going out to Nor- 
ton’s woods to get some trees, and I thought Bob might 
come, too. 

Bossy. Sure, I will. Why didn’t you say so an 
hour ago? 

NoEL. You wanted to go to the movies. 

Bossy. Nothing doing. It'll be more fun to go for 
my own tree. I’ve never done it. We've always bought 
one. 

Lota. No tree for you this year, Mr. Bob. Father 
said you are too old for that nonsense. 

Noet. Too old? I’ll go out and get a tree for my- 
self if I live to be a hundred and one! 

“LILA (to NoEL). Your mother makes a grand stir 
about Christmas; doesn’t she? 

Noe. She even hangs her stocking with ours. 

Bossy. Honest? (NOoEL nods.) 

Lora. I wish we could have a really jolly time like 
that. 

Bossy (in an undertone to Nort). There’s your 
chance. 

Noe (striking an attitude). Watch me! 

Lita (to Lota). Well, we must decide upon what 
we shall give to Uncle Horace’s wife. 

‘Lota. It doesn’t matter, as long as it costs a for- 
tune. She’ll exchange it, anyway. 

Noe. She is rich. Why give her anything at all? 
Do you like her so much? 
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BotH (im concert). Like her? No! 

Boppy, Like her? (Mincingly.) She carries a 
long-neck. (Puts imaginary lorgnette up to lis eyes 
with an exaggerated society air.) 

Lota. Bob! It’s a lorgnette. 

Noet. Well, I’d use the money for something for 
some one who needed it. I'd not give her a thing. 

Lita (quickly). Not give her anything? 

Lota (shocked). She’d be wild! 

Lira. And she has a load of money! 

Lota. We must! (The foregoing four speeches 
jumbled together in the girls’ haste.) 

Bossy. Help, help! Let me get out! Ill get my 
hat and coat, Noel, and be back in a minute. (4¢ left 
door.) Don’t let them eat you. 

NoEt (to Bossy). If you must, you must. (Exit 
Bossy, left. Norv turns to Lota and Lita.) Tl get 
an extra tree. Give her that. 

Lira. The only tree that she cares about is her fam- 
ily tree. 

Lota (to NoEeL). Do you sell the trees? 

Noext. Oh, no. I want one for us and one for the 
little Cummins girl. Her father won’t have time to 
get one. I can make her glad very easily. 

Lita. You like to do such things ; don’t you? 

Lota. Just like your mother. She is always doing 
kind things. 

Lita (discontentedly). Bessie told me all her plans, 
too. We have just the dullest time. Loads of gifts; 
but there is no fun in it. 

Noet. Have a taste of my folks’ kind of Christmas. 

Lita. What could we do? 

‘Lota. We couldn’t ask dad for another penny. 

NoeL. You wouldn’t need to. You could do things, 
instead of buying them. 

Lota (rising). Could we? 

Lita. Really, Noel? May we help you and your 
mother and sister? 
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NoeEL. May you! 

Lita (rising and looking into her purse). I have 
twenty-five dollars left. 

Lora. And I can sew a little and make candy. 

Noet. Good! Mother can use you both. (He takes 
an arm of each girl and steers the twins to right door.) 
Come over to the house this minute. She’ll think I’ve 
brought her a million dollars. (Ewveunt Lora, Liva, 
and NoeEv at right.) 


Enter Mrs. Grimm at left. She sits wearily left of 
table and takes pencil and list from her pocket. 


Mrs. Grimm (musing aloud). Where does the 
money go? Oh, dear! 


Enter Harriet at right. 


Harrier. Did you want me, Mrs. Grimm? 

Mrs. Grimm, Yes. You know, my brother Mr. 
Horace Brown and Mrs. Brown will dine with us on 
Christmas. Will you—would you be willing to help 
the cook a little with the dinner? 

Harriet (grudgingly). All right. I will. 

Mrs. Grimm. Thank you, Harriet. I know that 
you work hard. Here is a small token of my appre- 
ciation. (Gives her a ten-dollar bill.) 

Harriet (pleased, takes it). Oh, Mrs. Grimm, ten 
dollars! 

Mrs. Grimm. I wish it were something other than 
money. I never used to give money, but somehow, it 
grows harder and harder to think. I have lost my 
enthusiasm, I am afraid. 

Harriet. You-are tired. 

Mrs. Grimm. But I do so want to have our family 
happy ; and somehow, they— 

Harriet. If I may say it, they have too much. 

Mrs. Grimm. You are right, of course. What a 
lively Christmas we used to have at my old home, and 
it cost nearly nothing! 
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Harriet. It isn’t the cost, ma’am. 

Mrs. Grimm. No, indeed. We trimmed the house 
with greens, and we popped corn and colored it and 
strung it on the tree. (She laughs.) And I crocheted 
red woolen slippers for mother and hid them behind 
the organ. Oh, dear, how I am rambling on! But it 
was lovely. 

Harriet (beaming). We used to do things like that, 
too. And we always got just what we had been want- 
ing, and everybody was happy, even though we were 
so poor. 

Mrs. Grimm. Well, my dear, I suppose it is our 
fault that— (Breaks off abruptly and sighs.) Well, 
thank you, Harriet, thank you. You may go. 

Harriet (at right door). Thank you, Mrs. Grimm. 
(Shaking her head sympathetically.) Poor thing! 
(Exit Harriet at right. Mrs. GRIMM sighs again and 
writes.) 


Enter Bosxy at left, wearing coat and carrying hat. 


Bossy. I’m going out to Norton’s woods with Noel 
to get some Christmas trees, mother. I shall have one 
this year; shan’t I? 

Mrs. Grimm. Yes; but why go out into the deep 
snow? I’ll buy you one. 

Bossy (coming to table and speaking emphatically). 
I don’t want that kind! I want to choose my own out 
in the woods, and cut it and bring it home and set it 
up myself! Please, mom! 

Mrs. GrimM. Why, certainly, son, if you feel so 
strongly about it. Don’t get wet. (She goes back to 
her list.) 

Bossy (hesitantly touching his mother’s sleeve). 
And, do you care if I spend my five dollars for a sled? 

Mrs. Grimm (astonished). A sled! 

Bossy. Not for me. You see, Noel is going to give 
Ned Barnes an erector set, and I thought I would buy 
a dandy sled for that thin Harley boy. 
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Mrs. Grimm. Why, that is a lovely idea, dear. 

Bossy (shyly). And I'll have some left to—buy you 
something nice, too, mom. But I won’t tell you what! 

Mrs. Grimm (touched). Why, Bobby, you never, 
er—I mean, that will be the nicest present I shall get. 
I shail love it best of all. 


Enter Nott at right, wearing overcoat and carrying hat. 


NoeEt. Good morning, Mrs. Grimm. 

Mrs. Grimm. Good morning, Noel. 

Nort. The twins and mother and Bessie are all talk- 
ing at once over at our house. 

Mrs. Grimm. So you have enlisted the girls, too. 
I feel quite left out. 

NoEL. Come on over. You can join our club. 

Mrs. GrimM. I am so busy all year that I don’t 
know the poor families very well. 

Bossy. Noel knows them all. 

Noet. Or mother does. 

Mrs. Grimm. I'd love to help. But if I fill this list, 
I shan’t have a penny left. 

Bossy. Goodness! (Reads the names over her 
shoulder.) Send those people each a card. 

Noe. I read of one woman who wrote a Christmas 
letter to each of her friends, instead of a gift, and she 
used her money for the poor. 

Mrs. Grimm. It is an excellent plan. (Muses.) 
Why not? John would be in much better humor, and 
I, too. I'll do it! 

Bossy. Hurrah! (Slaps NoeEt on back.) 

Mrs. GriMM (rising). What is your mother doing 
now? 

Nort. Making some little cakes. This afternoon 
she is going to frost them. She can make them look 
pretty with cherries and nuts, and they are good to 
eat, too. 

Bossy. Oh, may I watch her do it? 

Mrs. Grimm. I’ll go over and help her; I used to 
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love to do that. (Steps are heard off left.) . Oh, there 
is your father. 


Enter Mr. Grim at left. 


Mrs. Grimm. Aren’t you early, John? 

Mr. Grimm (irascibly). Yes. I would have been 
killed, if I had waited for the rush hour. Crazy folks 
falling all over you and dropping their parcels on your 
toes and chattering, chattering, chattering—! (He 
walks about nervously.) Whew! Id like to choke 
Santa Claus! (He sits down with a bounce in the arm- - 
chair at right.) 

Boppy. Cheer up, dad. (He stands behind arm- 
chair.) Noel and I have something to tell you. 

Mr. GriMM (turning to Bossy crossly). Don’t tell 
me anything about money! I’m done! Won’t give any 
of you another cent. (He pounds his fist on the arm 
of the chair.) That’s final! (He pulls a newspaper 
out of his pocket.) 

Mrs. GriMM, John! 

‘Mr. Grimm. This ridiculous outpouring of money 
to give to some one you don’t care a nickel for, some- 
thing he doesn’t care a nickel for! I’m done! 

Nort. This is something different, Mr. Grimm. 
(He comes to center.) 

Mr. Grimm. Oh, it’s a scheme of yours; is it? 
Well, let’s hear it. You have some sense. 

Noet. Bob doesn’t want to ask for more money. 
He wants to tell you what he is going to do with what 
he has. 

Mr. Grimm. [mm all ears. 


Bogsy. I’m going to buy a dandy sled for young 
Harley on Congress Street. 


Mr. Grimm (sitting up). Harley? Youngster of 
one of my clerks’? © 

Noet. Yes; Mr. Harley works for you. 

Mr. Grimm. Is he hard up? 
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Nort. Very. Mrs. Harley is in the hospital. 

Mrs. GriMM (coming nearer to NoEL). Really? I 
must go to see her. 

Mr. Grimm. Hard up! Harley hasn’t asked me for 
a raise or a loan! 

Mrs. Grimm. Couldn’t you—perhaps—? 
Mr. GRIMM (rising with decision). You bet! He 
is a fine clerk. I'll look into this to-day. Don’t want 
my boys hard up. Here, Noel, you show me where he 
lives. 

Bossy. And, dad, mom and the girls are going to 
help Noel’s mother, too. 

Mr. Grimm. What about all those people on your 
list, mother? (He comes to Mrs, GRIMM.) 

Mrs. Grimm. I’m leaving them out. They don’t 
need my gifts. I’m going over to Noel’s to ice cakes 
for the orphans. 


Enter Lota and Lita, right. 


Mr. Grim (close to Mrs. Grimm at back center). 
Are you, honey? 
Mrs. Grimm. Yes, dear. 


(Lota and Lita drop in a limp heap in the easy chair 
at right and speak in concert.) 


Lota. Honey! 

Lita. Dear! (They pretend to faint.) 

“Bossy (to Noe at left, pretending to decorate 
him). Here’s your Iron Cross, Noel. 

Noe. That was easy. Try me on something hard. 
- Lira. Oh, mother, we want you to help us. I’ve 
cut three little dresses, and— 

Lora. And I’m going to make ten pounds of fudge. 
(She rises.) 

Bogsy (following her). We'll stick around. 

NoeEt (dragging him back by the tail of his coat). 
You'll do nothing of the kind. We’re on the trail of 
trees. 


‘ 
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Bossy. That’s right. Fudge always upsets me. 

Lota. This won’t! (The boys start to go out at 
right.) 

Mr. Grimm. Wait. (The boys halt near the right 
door.) When you come back, Noel, stop in here and 
give me some pointers on this giving business. If 
there’s going to be a real Christmas in this house, I'll 
have a finger in the pie. 

Noe. I will, Mr. Grimm. 

Bossy (im an undertone, to Nort). Did you hear 
anything explode? 

Mrs. Grimm. It seems like old times. I am so 
happy. And it is all due to you, Noel. 

Mr. Grimm. You have the real Christmas spirit. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Grimm are together at center. Loa 
and Lita are near Ieft door. Bossy and NoEv are 
near right door.) 

Mrs. Grimm, Bossy, Lora, and Lita (in cance. 
Yes, indeed. 

Nor (laughingly). Well, what would you expect 
from a boy who was born on December twenty-fifth 
and christened Noel? 

Mr. Grimm. That’s right. ‘Noel’ does mean 
Christmas; doesn’t it? Well, Noel, you have certainly 
brought Christmas to this family! 
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